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IHE QUTLOOK. 

S we go to press the National Republican Conven- 
tion is in session at Chicago, and the uproar and 
turmoil of a Presidential canvass are already beginning 
to be heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the political press of the country. It is impossible 
to predict the character of the campaign ; that will 
depend largely on the character of the men who are 
nominated ; but there is every promise that it will 
take the form of personal attack and defense, since 
the distinction in principles between the two parties 
is likely to be reduccd to a minimum, and the fight 
will be made on the personal character of the candi- 
dates. In that fight The Christian Union proposes 
to take the least possible share, and to spare its 
readers, so far as possible, the jangling discord of 
the old political tunes. It is just as well to remem- 

ber before the canvass opens that the country is safo 
whatever tho result may be in November ; that both 
parties contain a large proportion of honest: sincere 
men; and that there are still in public life represent- 
atives of old-time virtue and ability. Thoughtful 


Eorrons. 


men will put no credence in campaign charges 
against the character of candidates, unless backed by 
facts and made in a judicial spirit; they will take no. 
stock in dead issues ; they will refuse to open the 
Southern question; aud they will cast their votes in N 
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| Telegraphy has been made public. 
semi-official form the history of the watering” 


accordance with their judgment as to the most avail- 
able men for the work of the hour. Neither party 
is in a condition which just ifles it in appealing to the 


| unqualified support of voters; it devolves upon each 
to show special and timely reasons why its candidate | 


for the Presidency should we 

On the whole, we do not think that the United 
States Senate report in the case of ‘the riots at Dan- 
ville, Va., and the murders at Copiah, Miss., will 
throw much light on the origin and animus of 
these disturbances. The Republican majority find 
that they were premeditated, for the purpose of over- 
awing the negro vote and bringing out the entire 
white vote, and in accordance with a well-defined 
purpose on the part of the Democratic leaders in 


536 | those localit’es. The minority—Democratic, of course 


—find that it is no such thing, that the Republican 
majority have ignored testimony which should be 
conclusive and have based their conclusions upon 
testimony which should have been ignored. The 
truth is that in such a case witnesses can be easily 
found for either side in sufficient number to justify 
u verdict for either party, and when a committee is 
made up of partisans it is to be expected that each 
sido will believe its own witnesses, and discredit 
those of its opponent. When both court and witnesses 
are partisans the verdict is of small value; and 
probably few readers will take the time to read the 
evidence and form an independent judgment. One 
fact is, however, unmistakable, aud practically uu- 
disputed : such riotings are almost wholly confined 
to the late slave States, and almost wholly between 
the late slaveocracy and the late slaves and their few 
white allies. - And so long as this is the case, and the 
world remembers how long the slaveocracy was an 
aggressor, and how long and patiently the slaves 
practiced the yirtue of non- -resixtance—until some 
of their friends began to doubt whether forbearance 
had not ceased to be a virtue—so long there will be a 
reasonable suspicion, to put it mildly, that the 
slaveocracy are still the aggressors, and that the 
quarrels are not wholly personal. The remedy for | 
terrorism proposed by the majority is an abridgment 
of the representation of the State in which such 
terrorism occurs ; and, as a consequence, the suffrage 
is practically limited. To what extent this abridg- 
ment should be made, and in what manner, the 
abstract of the report ee in the daily papers 
does not indicate. 


Tho report of the on Postal 
It gives in a 


process by which the capital stock of the Western 
Union has been so enormously inflated—a history 
with which the public were in a general way already 
familiar, thanks to the newspapers. It estimates 
that the entire plant could be put up now at a cost 
not exceeding $24,500,000, a fact that is partly borne 


Western Union stock, wh ch. selling once at par, is 
now sellirg at 58, and is likely to go lower rather than 
to rise. Even at this price’ the property is held at 


say it would cost to construct and equip new lines. 
The Committee assign three reasons for the adoption 
of Postal Telegraphy : It reduces the average charges, 


makes them uniform both for private aud press busi- 


ness, and lessens the dangers of a private censorship, 
all manipulation of news, and all illicit use of it 
for private advantage. One of our readers was indig- 
nant a year ago—a reader who was interested in 


Postal Telegraphy was coming, and that the West- 


ern Union was worth no more than it would take to 


| build a new line of equal size aad equipment. If 


| instead of writing scolding letters to The Christian 


Union for telling the truth he had sold his steck, he 


out by the recent depreciation in the value of the 


$42,400,000, or $17,900,000 more than the Committee 


Western Union stock - because we told the public that 


would be better off now, and would find oerasion to 
‘thank the paper whose counsel had. saved him from 
the loss which following Mr. Gould has involved. 


It is a pleasure to record the appointment of Mr. 
E. Henry Lacombe as Corporation Counsel to take the 
place of Mr. George P. Andrews, who has gone on 
the berch of the Supreme Court. Mayor Edson's 
appointments have rarely met with the approval of, 
‘The Christian Union, but his action in promoting 
Mr, Lacombe is one which will command the hearty. 
approval of all citizens of New York who have any 
knowledge of the man. May or Edson in his selection 
has applied the true civil serv ice principle, and has 
furnished a new evidence of its exccllence as a 
method of practical government. Mr. Lacombe has 
been connected with tho Corporation Counsel office 
for nine years; he is a man of thorough education, of 
unimpeachable character, and of very uncommon 
gifts as alawyer; ho has been identified with the 
arduous work of his office during a decade in which 
it has protected the interest of the city with a fidelity, 
and an ability which no other department of the city 
government has exhibited ; difficult questions of the. 
law have been successfully presented, large political 
and financial interests successfully opposed, and the 
foremost members of a bar strong in able men have 
been met on a ground of equality before the courts. 
In fact, the Corporation Counsel’s office has been ad- 
ministered with an efficiency and an ability which 
ought to have the widest recognition. Mr. Whitney, 
Mr. Andrews, and Mr. Stetson belong to a class of 
men too rarely found in our municipal government; 
and in any reference to the admirable record of the 
Corporation Counsel's offioe the services of Mr. 
Campbell, who has been chief clerk since 1857, ought 
not to be overlooked. 


It is greatly to be hoped that Governor Cleveland 


sale of circulation in any manner of any obscene 
magazine, pamphlet, or newspaper a misdemeanor ; 
and which, by the terms of two of its provisions, 
makes any one guilty of the same offense who 

‘sells, lends, gives away, or shows, or has in his posses- 
sion with intent to sell, or give away, or to show, or ad ver- 
tise, or otherwise offers for lonn, gift, sale, or distribution 
to any minor child, any book, pamphlet, magazine, news- 


highway, or in any other place within the view, or Wich 
may be within the view, of any minor child, any book, 
magazine, pamphlet, newspaper, writing-paper, pletare, 
drawing, photograph, or cther article or articles coming 
within the descriptions of articles mentioned in the first - 


If this bill is sigued it will put a weapon in the 


break up this infamous business, which can be used 
to make the newspaper stands clean and decent. 


hour later a second explosion took place in Scotland 
Yard, near the detective office, doing great damage 
to the building and seriously injuring a number of 
persons. The result of this dastardly effort of the. 
dynamiters was unimportant so far as their purpose 


sive scheme of the kind which has yet been attempted. 
At least threo explosions were arranged to take place 
simultaneously at three important points in the heart 
of London: the Nelson Monument in 
Square was to be blown up, the Junior Carlteg Club 


to be destroyed, aad the London police defied iat. 
their, headquarters. But these Irish, . misereants 


blundered, as usual, and inflicted injury only upon 


will sign the bill now before him which makes the 


paper, or other printed paper, devoted to the publication or 
principally made up of criminal news, police reporte, or a- 
counts of criminal deeds; or exhibits upon any street or 


and second subdivisions of this sec ion, or any of them.? 


hands of the societies, who are nowendeavoring to 


London was startled last Friday night by an explo- 
sion of dynamite which shattered the Carlton Club 
House, injuring four women employed as servants on 
the premises, and a policeman. A quarter of an 


was concerned, but evidence which has come te light 
shows the most. elaborately planned and domprehen- 
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innocent and unimportant persons. It is a gomfort- 
ing fact that so far little damage has been done by 
dynamite in the hands of the conspitators; they 
have used it soignoraptly and to auch little purpose | 
that they have aécomplished nothing beyond excit- 
ing a feeling of uneasiness and stirring up a pro- 
found indignation against such murderous methods. 

The English public has borne these outrages with 
commendable rn. but the time is evidently at 
hand when its stock ot patience will be exhausted. 

The London Times hints at lynching if the law 
fails to reach the dynamiters; and certainly if lynch- 
ing is ever justifiable it would be in the case of these 
scoundrels. American newspapers make a great mis- 
take in publishing tke opinions of such men as Rossa 
and Patrick Joyce; it gives them a sense of promi- 
nence and enables them to furnish embellished ac- 
counts of their connection with the outrages in Lon- 
don. 80 long as we are powerless to touch these 
enemies of civilization and put them where they be- 
long, we ought, at least, to ignore them. 


Recent events emphasize the fact, to which we 
have before adverted, that we need a new extradition 
treaty between this country and Great Britain. Now 
the dynamiter has only to flee from Ireland or Eng- 
land to our shores to be practically safe. Murder 
and arson are not political offenses, and there ought 
to be such treaty between two countries so related as 
the United States and Great Britain that neither 
land should or could serve as an asyium for murder- 
ers, rioters, and brawlers fleeing from the other. 
Almost as serious a defect in the present treaty is its 
failure to provide for the extradition of embezzlers 
and defaulters. It dates from 1842; and since that 
time both classes of crimes—that of embezzling and 
that of dynamiting—have grown, if not into exist- 
ence, at least into serious proportions. All that Mr. 
Ward would have had to do, all that Mr. Eno has 
had to do, is to make good his escape into Canada to 
be safe from pursuit. According to the New York 


Tribune,“ ‘‘ forgery, which was once a fashionable 


crime, especially in Wall Street, has steadily dimin- 
ished since it was included in the various extradition 
treaties negotiated by the American Government ;” 
and this fact indicates the importance of making our 
present treaty so broad as to include in it all crimes 
which are directed against society, and agaist which, 
therefore, all civilized society should make common 
cause. 


Political interest in Germany continues to center 
about the anti socialistic law which Bismarck is en- 
deavoring, by the use of all means, fair or foul, to re- 
new. It is impossible to follow the tortuous wind- 
ings of his policy, but he is attempting to meet the 
socialistic movement, created by his own arbitrary 
tyranny, with a system of petty measures which are 
little less than bribes to the working classes to keep 
the peace. In exchange for the renewal of a law which 
mikes him all but the absolute master of free discus- 
sion and free public life in Germany, he offers to give 
the workingmen employment so long as they areable to 
work, and support when they are able to toil no longer: 
a repetition of the orror which France has made again 
and again, and the disastrous workings of which 
were so strikingly illustrated in ancient life. It is 
another game of bluff” so far as the Chancellor is 
concerned. Bringing forward the venerable figure 
of the Emporor on all occasions and appealing to the 
German loyalty and reverence for the monarch, Bis- 
marck attempts to identify all opposition to his move- 
ments with a revolutionary spirit, and to defeat his 
adversaries by misrepresentation and calumniation ; 
what his newspaper organs have done in the case of 
Mr. Sargent he is constantly doing with his ‘oppo- 
nefits in the Reichstag. He has already notified that 
body that if it fails to pass the bill prolonging the anti- 
socialistic law, he will dissolve the session and discuss 
the bill with another Reichstag. The Conservatives 
support him in this legislation ; the National Liberals, 
numbering about forty members, have been cowed 


into submission; while the new Liberal party is not 


sufficiently organized to make effective headway 
against him. The Ultramontanes, who are holding 
out in the hope of securing more concessions to 
Rome, will probably not succeed, the purpose of the 
Chancellor being not so much to pass the law as to 
gain a plausible excuse for dissolving the Reichstag. 
This attempt to secure under a repressive govern- 
ment the peaceful fruits of free institutions, and to 
impose upon the most intelligent nation in Europe 
that form of puternal government which the rest of 


mee may succeed for the | 


moment by virtue of the tremendous force of aggres- 
siveness in Bismaroł, but, Me most ot his domestic 
legislation, it has no real foundation in principle “ 
ia the present of. the German people, 4 
“cannot endure, 777 


— 
Wall Street has been qafeter during the past, week, 
with some indications of returning confidence. Fisk 
& Hatch have resnmed business, and 
Obligations-in full; à result which justifies the great 
confidence which the community in general have had 


in the integrity and capacity of this well-known firm. 


The great need in Wall Street, and in the manage- 
ment of financial affairs generally, is publicity of ac- 
counts, economy of administration, and prompt pun- 
ishment of every offense against common honesty. 


Our business men areshowing a lack of business capac- 


ity which is simply astounding in permittingthe dis- 
honesty and irregularity that have come to light in the 
past few months; they are destroying theirown mar- 
ket, and have utterly demoralized every kind of busi- 
ness by their leniency and carelessness in the manage- 
ment of financial enterprises. Judge Gildersleeve's 
charge to the Grand Jury, in which he dirested their 
attention, not to the ordinary thieves and burglars 
who infest the city, but to the thieves in Wall Street, 
was well timed. Sooner or later the public senti- 
ment of this country must condemn and punish every 


form of dishonesty by social ostracism and by the 


penalties of the law. No success can ever make a 
man who lays the foundation of his fortune by dis- 
honest practices either reputable or respectable ; and 
if Wall Street needed any further indication of the 
feeling of the public, it could not mistake the senti- 
ment which exists toward the men who are known to 
be the leaders in Wall Street operations; there are 
but few of them for whom the community has the 
slightest respect, and the fact that they have in- 
trenched themselves in enormous fortunes will never 
condone the methods by which they have made them- 
selves rich. John C. Eno’s arrest in Canada as he 
was on the point of leaving for Europe, and the 


probable failure to hold him under the extradition 


laws, is one of the incidents of the week which 
humorously illustrates the old adage about securing 
the door after the horse has been stolen. 


Certain letters which passed 3 General 
Grant and Mr. Fish have been published, out of 
which some of General Grant's enemies have been en- 
deavoring to make capital, and which were published 
apparently in the endeavor to exonerate Mr. Fish. 
They fail of both purposes. They do not exonerate 
the banker nor incriminate the General. They sim- 
ply show the extent of General Grant’s misplaced 
confidence ; and that he was always a man to give his 
confidence wholly, when he gave it at all, his politi- 
cal career abundantly demonstrated. He believed 
in Ward—as, apparently, did some other men who 
ought to have been better able than General Grant to 
read the character of a Wall Street adventurer—and, 
believing in him, he put his money, good name, and 
everything in Ward's hands, and is bankrupt in 
purse and damaged in good name. But though his 
letters do not incriminate General Grant, but rather 
tend to show the extent to which he was ‘imposed 
upon, his best friends must find it difficult to excuse 
him alt-gether. and other men whose names possess 
a pecuniary value may learn a lesson from his expe- 
rience ; this, namely: that no man has a right to 
lend his name to any one witbout knowing his charac- 
ter thoroughly, for in so doing he is always liable 
to lead others into a trap into which he may have a 
right to go himself if he chooses, but into which he 
ought certainly to go alone. And yet nothing is 
more common than for men—even ministers—to give 
their name where they would not give a dollar. 
Such men do not believe in the declaration that a 
good name is better than great riches. General 
Grant at least proved his faith by giving all his money 


to the same man to whom he gave the use of his 


There has been some misapprehension as to the 
exact nature of the action of the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in relation to women. Several 
years ago Oxford made an important concession in 
consenting to examine women and to give them cer- 
lificates of proficiency. These certificates were 


eagerly sought after, and when the fact is taken into 


consideration that there are, according to the last 
census, 120,000 women in Great Britain who are en- 
gaged in teaching, it is readily seen that there is a 


large constituency for those honors which in no pro- 
| fession have greater value than among teachers. One 


meet their. 


excellent result of the movement on thé part of Oxford 
was the advance o? standards of acquirement on the 
part of women applying for positions as teachers, a state 
of affaits which made a university certificate almost a 
12 for the women who sought the best places 


in the teaching profession. But the privileges which 


Oxford opened to women were not enough; the cer- 
tific it as did not carry anything like the weight which 
the testimonials secured by honor men had in the 
public estimation. Three years agothe University 
of Cambridge took a still more radical departure by 
admitting women to the honorary examinations in 
classics and mathematics. This gave the testimonials 
which women might secure exactly the same value as 
that which attaches to the testimonials so eagerly 
sought for by the young men. Oxford, until a few 
weeks ago, held out against this last change ; 
but finally the Oxford Convocation, a governing 
body which includes all holdera of the M.A. and 
higher degrees, voted, by a large majority, to admit 
women for the highest honors. But it must be re- 
membered that neither Oxford nor Cambridge admit 
women as members of the Universities or confer 
University degrees upon them ; applications for these 
privileges would open serious questions, about which 
the friends of higher education for women are by no 
means united. Admitting women as members of the 
Universities would involve radical changes in tho 
methods of undergraduate life, and conferring de- 
grees upon them would introduce them into the gov- 
ernment of the Universities. All that can be fairly 
asked by women, at least at present, is granted when 
they are admitted on precisely the same terms as 
men to the honor examinations, and are offered ex- 
actly the same recognition of scholarly achievement. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 


HE annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society which is to be held in Saratoga the week 
that this number of The Christian Union is pub- 
lished, and which will have finished its sessions 
before this paper reaches our readers, is one of the 
most important of the ecclesiastical meetings of the 
year. For on its action largely depends the question 
whether the Congregationalists will carry on their 
home missionary work as a united body, or in rivalry, 
if not in contention. The home missionary work of 
this body of Christians has been heretofore carried 
on by two societies—the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Home Missionary Society. The work 
of the former has been largely educational, and al- 
most wholly confined to the Ohinese, the Indians, 
and the colored people, especially the latter. It has 
therefore been carried on chiefly in the South. But its 
principle has always been, No regard to caste or color. 
The work of the Home Missionary Society has been 
chiefly that of church building, and therefore chiefly 
in the great West. Last year a Southern boom was 
started, with an ideaof building up Congregational 
churches among the whites in the South, and the 
result was at once a threatened collision between the 
two Societies. The questions at issue were referred 
by both Societies to a Joint Committee, who met, and, 
after hearing representatives from them both, unani- 
mously agreed upon the principles which should 
govern them in the conduct of their several opera- 
tions. These principles were embodied in a short 
declaration. The notion of dividing the work be- 
tween them according to caste, race, or color was 
not entertained by any one, either on or off the Com- 
mittee. The plan urged by some, of making the 
work of one Socicty educational and that of the 
other evangelistic, was considered and set aside as 
impracticable. The plan of drawing a hard and 
fast geographical line giving the South to one 
Society and the West to the other was also unani- 
mously set aside as open to serious and conclusive 
objections. The Committee, however, agreed that the 
lines of division heretofore observed, without any 
definite agreement, should be observed in the future ; 
that the American Missionary Association should 
continue to devote its energies chiefly to the work in 
the South, while the Home Missionary Society should 
devote its energies chiefly to the work of church 
building in the great West.. This line of division 
seems to us, for reasons which we have heretofore 
stated in these columns, to be eminently wise. The 
need in the South is chiefly a need of Christian edu- 


cation, for the South is as well supplied with evan- 


gelical churches as the North, and history demon- 
strates that communities which are well supplied 
with evangelical churches can get along very well 


the number of their denominations 
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another, even though it were so good a one as the 
Congregational denomination. On the other hand, 
in the great West, where Romanism, Mormonism, 
and infidelity abound, the need of Christian churches 
and missionaries is greater than can be, or at least is, 
supplied by the combined efforts of all the denomina- 
tions, who have all that they can do to keep pace 
with the incoming population. 
The advice of the Joint Committee—for it was only 
advice—has been already officially accepted by the 
American Missionary Association; but the meeting 
at Saratoga affords the Home Missionary Society the 
first opportunity it has had for considering and act- 
ing upon it; and there is some apprehension, which 
we trust the meeting will prove to be quite unfounded. 
that an unwisely zealous denominational propagand- 
ism may incline some to throw over this advice, and 
push the Society to go on with its work in planting 
churches in the South, regardless alike of the churches 
already planted there and of the work being carried 
on there by the American Missionary Association. It 
speaks Well for the catholic character of the officers 
of the Home Missionary Society that they have in- 
vited the representatives of the other great Congre- 
gational Societies, including the American Mission- 
ary Association, to be present and occupy one session 
in setting their work before the congregation assem- 
bled on this occasion. We believe that this act of 
generosity will prove as politic as it is generous, 
though we are sure that it was taken not because it 
was politic, but because it was generous. And we 
trust to be able to report next week that the meeting 
took such action as to secure the best understanding 
and the most cordial co-operation between these two 
Societies in the work in which they are engaged with 
a oommon purpose and ene by a common con- 
stituency. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN anti 
ASSEMBLY. 


UR Presbyterian friends have had a most en- 
joyable gathering at Saratoga. The daily 
sessions were as effervescent with good feeling as 
were the neighboring springs with a more gaseous 
element. And the various members have returned 
home with some of the enthusiasm bottled for use in 
their various congregations. Much of the success of 
the meetings seems to have been due to the unfailing 
geniality and parliamentarian shrewdness of the 
Moderator, Dr. Hays, of Denver, Col. The absence 
of many of the old-fashioned time-talkers gave oppor- 
tunity for the play of the business qualities of the 
delegates, and five-minute speeches aggregated more 
than the stately orations. 

The various reports of church work show great 
progress. The collection for Home Missions reached 
the sum of $694,000, an increase of $53,000 over last 
year. Six buodred and twenty thousand. dollars 
were raised for the use of the Foreign Board: an in- 
crease of $40,000. The Freedmen’s work was aug- 
mented twenty per cent. The Home Mission Board 
has organized new churches, mostly on the frontier, 
at the rate of nearly one for every two days in the 
year. Sixty-three thousand children have been 
added to the number in Sabbath-schools. The 
Theological seminaries show that the bear move- 
ment relative to the supply of candidates for the 
ministry has probably exhausted itself, and that ap- 
plications for enrollment are increasing. 

Progress has also been made in the internal 
economy of the Church. The Revised Book of Dis- 
cipline, containing many healthful changes, has re- 
ceived the requisite number of Presbyterial votes to 
become the law of the Church. Trials for heresy will 
probably become less frequent now that the quiet 
demission of the ministry, without judical process, is 
allowed. A spirit of utmost courtesy was shown by 
the great majority voting for the Revision, in resubmit- 
ting to the Presbyteries such articles as had received 
a respectable minority of negative votes, giving 
them an opportunity to reconvert to the old ways as 
many as possible before the next Assembly. The 
principal points thus left open are those relating to 
the voluntary demission of membership by with- 
drawal from the communion, the employment of 
professional counsel in trials, and the rejection of 
evidence which does not come under the rules of 
evidence used in civil courts. 

_ The resolutions relative to Sabbath e 
while in their general tone eminently wise, savor 


‘somewhat of the impracticable. The Assembly re- 


gards all who have any interest as, publishers, 
patrons, or writers for Sunday newspapers, _partakers 


in the guilt of thes flagrant forms of Sabbath- : 


breaking.” This is rather severe on those good 
ministers and sessions who allow the advertisement 
of their Sabbath services to appear in the Sunday 
issues, and led to some sharp remarks regarding 


„the Pharisees’. trumpets,” as certain religious 


newspapers which supply secular antes for the 


Sabbath were characterized. 


The task of reducing the size of the Assembly 
proved to be too much for the present wisdom of the 
members. A system which would diminish the rep- 
resentation of the larger Presbyteries would deprive 
some of the smaller bodies of representation entirely, 


or leave vast districts of thinly populated ‘country 
without the authority in the Assembly which their | 


growing importance might wisely demand. The 
present Assembly numbers about six hundred. Such 


a body is manifestly unfitted for the transaction of 


business requiring caution. Some amusing illustra- 
tions of this were afforded by the session at Saratoga. 
Thus, in the general confusion an almost unknown 
person was elected Treasurer of the Assembly, and 
afterwards, in order to relieve the situation, the 
office of Treasurer was virtually abolished by being 
made an annex to that of Stated Clerk. In another 
instance a proposition which had beon unanimously 
rejected by a select committee of fifteen of the wisest 
men was revived through an eloquent speech of a 


member, and would have been carried by a vast 


majority had it not been for the strongest protests of 
such men as Judges Van Vorst and Nixon, who suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Assembly to the right about 
face.” The danger in a really important case is thus 
vividly illustrated. What will do for a religious. con- 
vention may become worse than farcical when the 
convention assumes the form of a ‘‘Court of Jesus 
Christ,” as this Protean organization is liable to do at 
any moment of its session. But this matter will 
doubtless be remedied. We congratulate the church 


upon the undoubted tendencies toward true liberality 


of doctrine and methods, and * its Menn rec- 
ord of praction! work. 


ORTHODOX INF IDELITY. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us an inflammatory 

letter on the temperance question. We should 
publish it, but we judge that it is not intended for 
publication. She exclaims against the teaching that 
Jesus Christ madealcoholic wine. My Christ make 
intoxicating wine!” she cries; ‘‘never. Prove to 
me that he made intoxicating wine, and you destroy 
my faith in him forever.” To which we reply, taking 
the full measure of our words, and meaning by them 
all that they mean, The sooner such faith is de- 
stroyed the better. For this is not faith at all. It 
is self-conceit ; pious self-conceit, conscientious self- 
conceit, but, all the same,self-conceit. 

One may believe that the wine which Christ made 
was not intoxicating, and be both Christian and in- 
telligent ; for people both Christian and intelligent 
have so believed. But you cannot say, If you prove 
to me that he made intoxicating wine, you destroy 
my faith in him forever, and not be well on the road 
to infidelity. This is starting out on the same path 
that carried so many into infidelity a quarter of a 
century ago. Prove to me, said they, that the Bible 
permits slavery and we abandon the Bible. But the 
Bible did permit slavery, though it set in motion 
forces that have destroyed it forever. And so they 
abandoned the Bible, and set themselves at work to 
abolish Christianity with one hand and slavery with 
the others. But Christianity remained, and slavery 
has gone in spite of infidelity, destroyed by the 
very Book that infidelity would have destroyed. 
To have faith in Christ is to believe that what- 
ever he did was right, whatever he taught was truth. 
He who makes up his mind what is right, and 
then goes to the New Testament to prove that 
Christ's teaching and example supports his conclusion, 
has great faith in himself, but none in Obrist. He 
is not a disciple of Christ. A disciplo is one who 
does not know, and who goes to his teacher to learn. 
But such a one does know—or thinks he does—and 
goes to his teacher to get an indorser. He does not 
join Christ's army; he asks Christ to join his. He 


is not a follower of Christ’; he calls on Obrist to fol- 


low him. He falls into the same snare into which 
Peter fell. My Christ shall never be crucified, said 
Peter. Get thee behind me, Satan, replied Christ. 
Thou shalt never wash my feet, said Peter. Then 
thou hast no part with me, said Christ. He that 


would be Christ’s follower must follow Christ ; he. 
dogs not ask for partners, still less for a leader whom 


he must follow. 


We believe i in Christ. We believe that his example is 
a perfect example, and his teaching a perfect teaching. 

If we can find out by patient and careful study the 
meaning of his life and teaching we shall be safe in 
following them wherever they lead us. We may 
misapprehend them; we may misapply them: for we 
are not infallible ; but He is. And our business, as 
disciples of Christ, is to ascertain what his teaching 
inculcates and his life illustrates, and to obey that 
teaching and follow that example. It is his to com- 
mand, ours to obey. . The question how to deal with 


the awful evils inflicted by the drink traffic and the 


drinking habits of American society is full of difi- 
culty. He who says, I have discovered the way, and 
if Christ does not approve of my way I will not be- 
lieve in him, is in so far no follower of Christ. He 
who is a follower of Christ will go, in the spirit of a 
little child, a spirit of self-distrust, humility, docil- 

ity, to the New Testament to learn from the teaching 
and example of Christ what is Christ's way of dealing 
with the drink problem. We propose on this, as on 
every other question, to follow Christ. We do not 
propese to ask him to agree with us; we propose to 
agree with him. Christian disciples may differ in 
their understanding of his teaching, or their applica- 
tion of his example to our times; but they are in no 
condition to understand or apply his teaching unless 
they are ready to follow it: whatever it is, and 
wherever it leads them. 


HER MONUMENT. 


St built it herself; and yet she did not know 
that she had amonument. She lived in it; but 
she did not know that it existed. 

She never dreamed that she was great ; or that she 
was specially useful ; or that she had achieved any- 
thing worth living for. Sometimes when she read 
the stories of historic heroines she, too, had her 
dream of fair women,” and looked with a sigh 
upon her life made up of little deeds, so little that 
even she who did them was not conscious of the 
doing, she whose loom moved so noiselessly that 
she neither thought how long she was at it nor what 
a beautiful pattern she was weaving. Indeed, it 
would haye seemed to her, if she had ever thought 
about herself or her work, to weave itself. But she 
did not. Her unconsciousness was her charm. Self- 


consciousness would have destroyed her monument. 


She was not a great woman ; at least no one thought 
her so. In truth, they did not think much about 
her; they simply loved her. She wrote no books; 
her letters never circulated in a wider circle than 
that of a few favored friends. Her song of love was 
too sacred and she was too shy to sing it to the pub- 


lic or to strangers. She was not President of a Dor- 


cas Society ; nor the life of the Sewing Circle; nor a 
leader in the Woman’s Prayer-Meeting; not the 
teacher of a great Bible Class. She had admiration 
for women with a “‘ gift ;’ sometimes she was a trifle 
tempted to envy them; but she had no gift“ her- 
self. She did not even sing in the choir. Her only 
singing was a lullaby to her own baby, As to public 
speaking, she never was on a platform in her life; 
never lectured—not even her husband; never led in 
prayer, except when her husband was away from 
home, and then only b, reading in a tremulous voice 
from a book at family prayers. This was the one oc- 
casion of her life when self-consciousness came in to 
terrify her and deprive her of that simple nataral- 
ness which was her gift. 

Her monument was her home. It grew up quietly, 
as quietly as a flower grows, and no one knew, she did 
not know herself, how much she had done to tend 
and water and train it. Her husband had absolute 
trust in her. 
And as she put as much thought in ber expenditure 
as he put in his earning, cach dollar was doubled in 
the expending. She had inherited that mysterious 
faculty which we call taste; and she cultivated it 
with fidelity. Every home she visited she studied, 
though always unconsciously, as though it were a 
museum or an art gallery; and from evory visit she 
brought away some thought which came out of the 
alembic of her loving imagination fitted to its ap- 
propriate place in hor own home. She was too gen- 
uine to be an imitator : for imitation is always of kin 
to falsehood ; and she abhorred falsehood. She was 
patient with overything buta lie. So sha never copied 
in her own home or on her own person what she had 
seen elsewhere; * everything she saw elsewhere 
entered into and he lped complete the perfedt picture 


of life which she was always nting with deft 
fingers in everything from the E ‘which 


He earned the money; she expended it. 
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| che trained o over the door, to the bureau in the guest's 


5 room which her designing made a now work ol art for | | 


every new friend, if it were only by a new nosegay 
and a change of vases. Putting her own personality 
into her home, making every room and almost every. 


article of furniture speak of her, she had the gift to 


draw out from every guost his personality, and make 
im at home, and 80 make him his truest and best 
self. Neither man nor woman of the world could 


long resist the subtle influence of that home; the 
warmth of its truth and love thawed out the frozen ) 


| proprieties from impersonated etiquetto ; ; and what- 
ever circle of friends sat on the broad piazza in sum- 


‘mer or gathered around the open fire, in winter 


knew for a time the rare joy of liberty—the liberty of 


perfect truth and perfect love. Her home was hos- 


pitable because her heart was large; and any one was 
ber friend to whom she could minister. But her 
heart was like the old Jewish Temple—-strangers only 
cameo into the court of the Gentiles; friends into an 
inner court; her husband and her children found a 
court yet nearer her heart of hearts; yot even they 
knew that there was a Holy of Holies ‘which she kept 
for her ‘God, and they loved and revered her the 
more for it. S) strangely was commingled in her the 
inclusiveness and the exclusivoness of love, its hospi- 
tality and its reserve. 3 
Ah! blessed home-builder ! You have no cause to 
envy women with a gift.“ For there is nothing 80. 
sacred on earth as a home; and no priest on earth so 
divine as the wife and mother who makes it; and no 
giftso great as the gift which grafts this bud of 
bea ven on tho common stock of earth, ‘‘ Her children 


rise up and call ber blessed ; her husband * and 


he praiseth her.” 
IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[r ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
ATURD AY morning's ‘‘ Journal” published in full 

i the addresses of Professors Smyth and IIarris before 
the Congregationsl Club. Quite largely the opinion 
prevails that they. have disarmed criticism on the An- 
dover question. The Transcript“ observes; ‘‘ We 
should say that the Ancover professors had the best of 
the discussion ths far with thse, if any can be found, 
who doubt their moral or legal right to officiate where 

they are and inculcate the enlightened theological do- 

trines they openly avow and teach.“ 

In manly ard spirited style, the editors of the An- 
- dover Review” in the June number carry the war ints 
Africa, charging upon the “ ultra-conservatives” the 
responsibility. of doing all in their power to retard 
p’ ogress,” and of setting up the claim that they are the 
only safe guides.” The article asserts that ‘their. 

methods are charactcristic of their attitude,” and “ these 
mon are to be held necountable for the needless alarm 
they are causing and for the wretched migchief they are 
working.” But to hold heresy-hunting responsible is 
to take their vocation from self-appointed custodians of 
the truth. Like the animals in the couplet, it is“ their 
nature to.” The cditorials of this number of the “ Re 
view are de adedly keen, able, a id scholarly. 

Meetings anniversary week all, round have been better 


attended this year than they were a year ago, but the | 


platform has not been specially brilliant and effective. 
Wednesday the Congregationalists Lunched their society 
mectings of the week into one day in Tremont Temple. 
These meetings of recent years have not been largely at- 
tended, but this fact does not indicate any decline of in- 
terest or fulling off in the support of these bodies, for the 
literature that is sent into all the homes, and the presen- 
tation of the causes in the pulpits, supersede the neces. 
sity of going toanniversary meetings io get information 
and inspiration. Among the speakers Wednesday, the 
ov. Mr. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, was a new man on 
the platform, an th» claims of Home Missions 
in graceful and effective eloquence, showing the slates- 
manship of missions in the denominational polity which 
goes in advance of the Government and makes tlie path 
plain for republicanism. There is always a freshness. 
breadth, and sweetness in the utterance of Yale profes- 
sors Which Boston audiences relish. Professor Barbour, 
before the Educational Society, said: “An educated 
Christian mau is God's greatest power in the world. Men 
may ‘tear the Bible and arguments to pieces; they cannot 
gainsay a Christian life. In these days when men are. 
860 ‘zealous:for orthodoxy. it is chiefly essential to guard 
tho orthodoxy of the heart, forlove never faileth.“ Dr. 
McKenzie, the Rev. C. F. Thwing, the Rev. II. P. De 
Forest, Miss Sibyl Carter, and others spoke well for the 
various socicties, For the Congregationalists, the brilliant, 


meeting of the Club Monday evening, when the, An- 


dover professors were present, was the occasion of the 

week. 

The Unitarians had largely attended meetings, but, 

3 owing to disappointment in some of their anticipated | 
peakers, 


‘as | Governor Robinson, Dr. 0. W. 


and, others who could. not be present, their festival, 


Boston, did not come up to its accu‘tomed level. At 


made entertaining addressen. 
happy in their choice of # site on the corner of Win- 


their proposed denomiuatlonal house. Upwards of 
$200,000 are already assured to put into the enterprise, 
and the building, whea completed, will be most central 


and work of the denomination. 

One of the most manly and wholesome ibe I 
have. heard in a, long time was Gevernor Robinson’s 
short address to the young men of the Christian Union 
ip their hatl, Wednesday evening, urging simplicity, 
fidelity, integrity, true self-respect, | as they start out on 
their career. He dealt some hard hits at young snobs 
and dudes who want six canes and s{x pairs of trousers 
a week. At the close of his address the Governor asked 


aration to prorogue the Legislature, if possible, the fol 
lowing day; but that curious body knew how to flank | 
him, and carry its over into the 
ing week. 
The Universalists had thelr Indies’ night,“ nie 
meetings; the femnle suffragists came together to con- 
sult and rejoice. The Institute of Heredity philoso- 
phized on the ills of flesh and blood, and saw hope 
ahead ; the Society for Moral Reform encouraged. its 
heart and let out its wisdom ; the Christian Association 
and the Christian Union-rejoiced in their undcnomina. 
tional charity aud manly zeal; in a word, all organiza- 
tions that claim to work for human weal had their 
hours, and have made their appeals. ‘3 

In the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting, Monday | 
morning, Dr. Withrow read a paper on the utility of 
simple creeds in the promotion of church fellowship. 
The paper was intended to present the side opposite to 
that of Dr. Thomas some weeks ago, which was printed 
in The Christlan Union. Dr. ‘Withrow tried to show 
from history, and by special reasoning, that character, 
comity, and co operation in works, while essential, can- 
not hold churches in fellowship. He cited the Presby- 
terian body as being held together not by the faith of 
the membérship. nor by its character, but by the rigid 
adhesion of the governing power to the old, rigid, his- 
toric creed. Ile went on to the sensational side, and 


‘attempted to show the danger of simple or loose créeds 


by citing the Unitarian division. But his position here 
was a complete begging of the question, for it was 
against the iron-clad Westminister Creed that the Uni. 


the schism. In another direction the Doctor's argument, 
if it proved anything; proved too much. He tried to 
‘show how absurd it is to simplify creeds when there is 
not an article in them that. people do not disagree on. 
His position, run out to its logical, conclusion, would 
carry people the length the Unitarinns have gone, and 
compel the giving up of creeds, Hardly any one who 
spoke after the paper agreed with the Doctor in his main 
position. Conservative men, some of them, spoke 
broadly and sensibly. Dr. Plumb maintained that 
character is the main thing in receiving members. The 
“pulpit should guard the orthodoxy. It is pertinent to 
note here tliat the Rev. Mr. Murray was settled over 
the Park Street Church on a statement of doctrine, aud 
hot on character. Some other corservative men main- 


nomination; that d sense, time; and the Divine 
Spirit will steadily and quietly keep us within the 
bounds of truth. The temper and spirit of the meeting 
were good. Extreme views in either direction in Boston 
cannot now obtain among the Congregationalists. Free- 
dom is allowed, aud any talk of splitting the denomina- 
lion is the wildest spasm on the part of a few alarmists. 


Tue very favorable reception of the papers of the 


Andover professors read al the. Club, and the outcome 
of the Ministers’ Meeting, indicate the direction of the 
wind in Boston Congregationalism. — 


Mr. Harvey D. Parker, the widely’ known pro- 
prietor of the Parker House, has passed away at the age 
of seventy-nine. Mr. Parker came to Boston from 
| Maine, & young man with but litte means, and by his 
industry, urbanity, and great popularity as a hotel man - 
ager, justly earned the success which has made his- 
house known round the world. He was 1 Nn 
and ben zvolent. 

| —Mrs, Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, whose article. 
—— in The Christian Union some weeks since, held 


Ti ot wr iton questions wore auswered m. 
the answers ranked as a whole, 
Her lass is a marked 


large num 
writing, an 
while Lane were complete,” 
| success. 


legs Sunday, and Professor es Harris, of Andover, 


which usually is one of ‘the. most brilliant occasions in} 


the several gatherfngs; Dr. Freeman Clarké, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Brooke Iferfori; Robert Collyer, and many more 
The Unitartans are very 


throp and Beacon Streets, opposite the Atheneum, for 


in its location, and amply commodious for the home 


to be excused, as he proposed to spend the night in prep- 


to prize it. 


tained that there is room for divergent views in the de- 


Pr. Alexander 4 Wellesley Col- 


F ROM THE SOUTH. 


N invitation from Talladega to ne part 
in its commencement exercises has given me a 
week of unusual privilege. I have been permitted to 
revisit a section of country with which I was somewhat 
familiar, fifteen years ago, and thus observe the im- 
provement which these years have made, The improve- 
ment is vast and striking. The railroads are well man- 
| aged; the road beds are well ballasted ; the cars on the 
main lines as good as those at the North ; the people 
typical American citizens. The absence of sectional 
peculiarities and prejudice is quite remarkable. The 
face of the country, in Kentucky and Tennessee, is full 
of beauty. While the houses occupied by the farmers 
ars generally less expensive than those at the North, 
they aré oſten charmingly situated amid groves of oak 


and maple, at some distance from the road, and in fields 


not unlike those so carefully cultivated by the nobility 
and wealth of England: In going from Louisville to 
Nashville one is reminded of England at every turn, 
In business enterprise the South is not far behind the 
North. The immense mineral resources of Northern 
Alabama and parts of Tennessee, particularly in coal 
and iron, are attracting Northern capital and energy. 
Cotton factories are multiplying and are profitable. 
Chattanooga is essentially a Northern city, and, with its 
splendid situation as a railroad center, and its attractive 
natural features, cannot fail to increase rapidly, It has 
doubled its population within the last five years, and is 
a busy ‘hive of almost every kind of industry. It has 
one of the largest tanneries in the world, and several 
foundries and rolling-mills of national reputation. It is 
rich in historic associations, and is unsurpassed for 
beauty of surroundings and scenery. Iron works 
are springing’ up all through Eastern Tennessee and 
Northern Alabama, and. with the skilled labor 
they introduce, are exerting the best of influences 
upon the natives of this region. Labor is becoming 
respectable. Schools and churches are flourishing. 
Appearances of thrift meet us almost everywhere. 
Agriculture is not always carried on wisely. The 
climate has encouraged’ waste and ‘carelessness. But 
new methods are being followed; worn-out lands aro 
being recluimed ; fruit and cereals are being raised on 
soil not long ago regarded as worthless, It is hard to 
see why a section with so many natural attractions, 
with such a varicty of undeveloped wealth, and with 
such general healthfulness of climate, should not draw 
largely from the young men of the North. The 
‘chances for making fortunes are certainly as great as at 
the West. The prejudice growing out of the war is 
disappearing, and though the South is likely to vote 


tarians- revolted. Extreme Calvinism is responsible for | solid“ for the Democracy for a good many years yet, 


property interests will meantime form new parties 
and obliterate distinctions now existing. Upon such 
questions as license or no-license, education, muniei- 
pal government, Democrats and Republicansin a few 
places have already begun to act together. The im- 
provement in the colored people has kept pace with 
the improvement in the country where they live. 
They are beginning to find out what education is, and 
In not a few of the schools for the freed- 
men, pupils can be found who have been under disci- 
pline for eight or ten years. A good many ‘of the 


colored preachers are well prepared for their places. 


Colored teachers of both sexes ara giving the rudi- 
ments of learning to children in the small settlements 
and on the plantations. Although only twenty per 
cent. of the colored population, and only about fifty — 
per cent. of the white population, of Alabama can read 
or write, this ignorance is becoming less and less. 
Universities like the Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
und excellent piivate schools here and there, are lifting 
up the standard of education throughout the South. 
Universal education is what the South needs, and to 
make it possible Government aid should not be withheld. 

The work of the American Missionary Association is 
superb, The graduating class at Fisk University did 
finely. Tlic examinations gave evidence of good schol- 
arship. The same is true of Talladega, and I doubt not 
of all the schosls cared for by this Association. But 
Fisk, Talladega, and Atlanta should, it seems to me, 
‘seck endowments at once. They have made a noble be- 
ginning. In Jess than a score of years they have made 
the gains of fifty years. Their highest usefulness calls 
| for a larger outlay than the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation is warranted in making. They need new build- 
‘ings, improvements in grounds, permanent professors, 
| scholarships—in short, an income as fixed and sure as 
‘that of Yale or Amherst. Then their work for the 
blacks, and, ‘indeed, for the whole country, will become 
as Important as that of Amherst and Yale has been. It 
is not twenty Years since the close of the war, and 
though ‘the ‘prejudice and disrespect and immorality 


— 1 out of slavery have not yet wholly disappearcd, 
ere Jess than ve ‘might — 
Christianize the black man, and he will win and 


qk 2 141 


hold the place in the South whic! his numbers and 
Warrant. F. WLIIIIUs. 
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_ WISTERIA, 
Br WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


ISTERIA blossoms drooping down 
Within the dust-environed town 
To March their blooms have given. 
What a pure charm their beauty brings, 
As though these flowers had taken wings 
And flown to earth from heaven 


They felt the year’s young pulses beat, 

And grew beneath Spring’s soundless feet 
Untouched by pain or riot; 

And, ah! I think their petals blue 

Are fed by draughts of deathless dew 
From some clear realm of quiet ! 


Their name implies a welcome rife 
With the warm courtesies of life, 
In floral candor given ; 
And thus their presence should impart 
Sweet hospitalities of heart, : 
And kindness caught from heaven 


A MAY DAY IN CONCORD. 


NE who sees Walden Pond for the first time on a 
3 clear spring afternoon, its translucent depths full 
of color and light, feeis ata glance the charm which drew 
Thoreau so often to its wooded margins, and understands, 
with hardly a tithe of his marvelous natural perception, 
how he found so much of the overshadowing world of 
forest and sky in its quiet waters. In the old adage, truth 
lies at the bottom of a well; and here surely Thoreau 
found it, in the depths of this little lake hidden among the 
trees. Unlike most ponds, it separates itself sharply from 
its surroundings by its clear, clean shores, free from un- 
dergrowth, and defined everywhere by a line of white 
sand ; one gets an impression of distinct individuality from 
this little sheet of water, which holds itself apart from 
the wooded heights that encircle it, and rises and falls 


by some mysterious law of its own; as if it needed no 


feeding from the skies, but, like the men who once 


haunted its shores, had found the source of inner life. 


Looking upon Walden Pond, one understands, too, what 
Margaret Fuller had in her thought when she wrote of 
a pond near Groton, ‘‘ breaking into exquisite wavelets” 
at her feet, that in such pools one secs the most subtle 
force combined with the most winning gentleness. 

Translucent water has that finest quality of matter, the 
power of receiving into itself and blending with its own 
being the forms of life that surround and overhang it, 
The light that suffuses Walden Pond and the stars that 
shine in its depths on cloudless nights have made it a 
veritable pool of mystery. It is the sharp individuality of 
Walden Pond, surrounded by woods and overhung by 
the sky, so clear that the most delicate forms of either 
are reproduced in it, and yet apparently detached from 
both, that continually suggests Thoreau, whose presence 
seems to haunt the place even now. 

This thought of marvelously keen receptivity united 
to a certain isolation and power of self-support brings 
one near to the source and secret of the intellectual 
movement which long ago made Concord a place of 
world-wide fame ;. more significant in the true history of 
man's life on earth than many a great city, with miles 
of shipping at its wharves. There are few readers of 
American books who have not at some period felt the at- 
traction of this quiet town, and accepted, in im on 
at least, its gentle hospitality. One should see Con- 
cord when the tender flush of spring is deepening in 
the woods, and the softness that overspreads the land- 
scape is like a mist of memories; as if the incoming 
tide of life had revivified the spiritual no less than the 
material Concord. 

In the Celtic legend good St. Brandan, journeying 
westward, touched one of those islands of immortal 
peace with which the elder imagination broke here the 
sweep and waste of the seas. Such a place of calm and 
repose has this charming village been in our busy and 
eager life. The benignant spirit which looks out from 
Mr. French’s bust of Emerson may well be the genius 
of a place so tranquil, so full of unspoken invitations to 
repose, so gently emphatic in its protest against the fret 
and fever of modern life. The Concord River is the 
very embodiment of quiet motion, its current hardly 
- perceptible as it lingers reluctant at every turn, as if to 
mirror Concord days and nights were greater joy 
than the plash of mill-wheels and the rush to the sea. 
Thoreau repeats a local tradition to the effect that the 
only bridge ever carried away on the main branch 
within the limits of the town was driven up-stream by 
the wind. ‘‘ Without a murmur or pulse-beat, with the 


moccasined ‘tread of an Indian warrior,” it flows with 
gentle sweep onward through. the historic landscape, 
carrying its unspoken message of peace to the wild- 
flowers and meadow grasses which mark its course. 

It is the constant appeal to some of the richest associ- 


Wisteria signifies, Welcome, fair stranger.” 


ations of one’s intellectual history that makes a first visit 
to Concord memorable. Certain names are continually 
on the lips, certain books ‘speak once’ more with the 
puissant inspiration of those golden hours when they 
first lighted the fires of aspiration and set all life toa 
celestial harmony, certain forms vanish and reappear 
along the highways. Reverence for those who have 


served us greatly when we most needed help will not 


die while men keep any spark of soul alive in them, and 
he is greatly to be pitied who can sit in homes where 
great men have worked or stand by the places where 


they rest from their labors and not feel moved out of the’ 


moods of common life. Concord has seen so much, 


however, of the vulgar sort of hero-worship that one 


finds a certain satisfaction in postponing his acquaint- 
ance with it until it has become mainly a place of 
memories. There was something fine and delicate in the 
man who came twice from the far West to seek an in- 
terview with Mr. Emerson, and when be found himself 
at the great man’s door paused each time and turned 
back. Even the Old Manse,” upon which history and 
literature alike lay claims to ownership, stands so se- 
cluded that its very aspect rebukes vulgar curiosity. 
The house in which Emerson wrote Nature, and 
Hawthorne the Mosses from an Old Manse,” must 


| always keep its door ajar to the imagination of the 


world ; but it must not be forgotten that this venerable 
house still shelters an unbroken family life that has 
always been a history of the highest public and private 
virtue, the truest and most genuine culture. Such 
homes are rare among us, and he is not to be envied 
who could come within the walls of the ‘‘ Old Manse” 
and not feel something of the sacredness which attaches 
to unbroken traditions of sweet and pure living under 
one roof through successive generations. 

The pine tree, the giver of honor,” stands by 
the windows of the study in which Mr. Emerson 


worked, and overshadows the place where he sleeps; it. 


was his subtle interpretation of its place and meaning 
in the vast economy of nature which has made it sacred 
to a certain sweet but solitary mood. Standing on the 
hill where Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau lie buried, 
one feels how appropriate is the fellowship of the pines 
that crown the height, and through whose delicate 
needles the winds make a quiet threnody. Through 
these branches nature whispered some wonderful secrets 
to Emerson, for 

. . . The countless leaves of the pine are strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings.“ 
The wide outlook, the seclusion that comes not from 
retirement but from breadth of view, the silence which 
only nature ventures to break, are not alien to those 
whose genius combined something of all these elements, 
They all fled from cities to the companionship of the 
woods and the hills, from men to winds and stars and 


the still voices of rivers and forests; and these have 


taken them into everlasting communion. There was 
something of isolation and solitude in each, as there 
always has been and always must be in men of the highest 
genius. 


Emerson found in solitude that quietness of mood to | 


which his own nature was keyed. ‘‘ It was good,” says 
Hawthorne, ‘‘ to meet him in the wood-paths, or some- 


times in our avenue, with that pure intellectual gleam ; 


diffused about his presence like the garment of a shining 
one; and he so quiet, so simple, so without pretension, 
encountering each man alive as if expecting to receive 
more than he could impart.” He saw the dangers of 
isolation as clearly as he saw the perils of too close a 
contact with the world; nature may be as fatal to the 
most complete development as society. It was his wise 
perception of the best conditions of growth which 
prompted Emerson to say that ‘‘ solitude is impractica- 
ble, and society fatal,” and that at times made him feel 
about the charm of woods and fields that ‘‘a brave 
scholar should shun it like gambling, and take refuge 
in cities and hotels from these pernicious enchant- 
ments.” A certain isolation from the mass of men, a cer- 
tain remoteness from great cities, from commerce and me- 
chanical industry, was the necessary condition of the work 
done at Concord. Margaret Fuller more than once ex- 
pressed her impatience with the seclusion in which Emer- 
son lived, but his larger wisdom and ampler nature found 
the truer point of view, and established the most health- 
ful relations with practical life. It was his great work 
to turn away frem what men had done to that which 
was still possible to them; to leave for a time the great 
streams of intellectual influence which were fertilizing 
the world, and find his way back to the original fount- 
ains from which they flow. The transcendental move- 
ment created an American literature because it led us 
back of institutions and history to the primary instincts, 
the first affections, the deep, unconscious life of human- 
ity, out of which arts, governments, and society arise. 
Clough found the Concord of 1852 very bare, a 
small sort of village, almost entirely of wood houses, 
painted white, with Venetian blinds, green outside, with 
two white wooden churches.” The bareness of thirty 
years ago, if the English poet was not tricked by his 


| eyes as so many of his countrymen have been, has been 


one advice from me—don’t write your sermons. 


gently changed by time into a quiet beauty that wins 
one to unconscious recognition; for Concord is a lovely 
village, not by reason of the architecture of its homes, 
but because it is placed in the heart of a landseape full 
of a gentle loveliness. One who has felt its potent spell, 
exoreising the evil spirits of ambition, self-seeking, and 
restlessness, will understand the wonderful sanity of 
Emerson, who held so resolutely to the fact when his 
lofty idealism brought a continual stream of fanatics to 
his door, full of all manner of schemes for the regenera- 
tion of society, and possessed of infallible specifics for 
all social diseases. He whose perilous path of specula- 
tion led him along heights whence he saw nothing 
under him but the everlasting snows of Himalaya, the 
earth shrinking to a Planet, and the indigo Firmament 
serving itself with daylight stars,” walked sure-footed 
among all the pitfalls of a crude radicalism, and held 
resolutely to the interior liberation as against every ref- 
ormation of local or individual abuses. It has been 
the fashion of late to hint at a certain provincial- 
ism in Emerson, as if his social position were to be de- 
termined by a certain rustic cut of his clothes, and not 
by those exquisite manners of his which made him 
the finest gentleman in whatever society he happened 
to be. If to be provincial is to have the accent of a 
locality, the stamp of a distinctive social condition, 
the limitation of a particular intellectual environment, 
we shall find none of these characteristics in Mr. Emer- 
son. Emerson had certain sharply defined limitations of 
intellect and of experience, but of all modern writers 
his thought is most impersonal, most completely de- 
tached from local surroundings, from social conditions, 
from any special intellectual environment. 

If one wanted to test the healthfulness and essential 
soundness of the intellectual influences which once 
radiated from Concord, he would find in the atmosphere 
which abides there, and in the tone and habit still dom- 
inant theré, conclusive evidence. The repose and quiet- 
ness of spirit, which even the most hurried visitor can- 
not fail to feel, are the fruits of a true conception of 
a dignified, cultured living. From the beginning of its 
history the community has been singularly free from 
that vulgar display which has invaded even our quiet- 
est towns Elsewhere. Elegant equipages, with rattling 
harness, conveying to ostentatious homes gentlemen 
who will shortly figure in the bankruptcy lists, are con- 
spicuously absent, and success gets little credit unless it 
is founded on honest methods and dignified by some in- 
tellectual quality. If the transcendental movement 
had nothing more than made Concord what it has been 
and is, it would have rendered no small service to a peo- 


ple whose occupations require such enormous jdealiza- 


tion. The spirit which gave Emerson’s life an elevation 
so commanding long ago escaped the limitations of a 
purely literary expression ; it is spiritualizing the im- 
mense material civilization of America as the thought of 
a a sculptor slowly masters the stone on which he works, 
HamMILTon W. Masi. 
Boston, May, 1884. 


A HIGHLAND DIVINE. 


HE Pope of the Highlands“ is dead. Those who 
know anything of the religious life of the 
North and West of Scotland will know something of the 
immense influence wielded by Dr. Kennedy, of Ding- 
wall. That influence may make the following account 
of his career interesting to readers beyond the Atlantic. 

John Kennedy was born on the 26th of August, 1819. 

He was a son of the manse, and had a father scarcely 
less remarkable than himself. He received his early 
education at the King’s College, Aberdeen, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a mathematical and philosophical 
scholar of no mean acquirements. As soon as his arts 
curriculum was completed he entered on the study of 
divinity. He was licensed to preach in the eventful 
year of 1848. The Disruption sent a spiritual tide 
coursing through the whole country. Cold moderatism 
rapidly gave place to a glowing evangelical enthusiasm. 
He who began his ministry with the new era felt the full 
foree of the impulse at work. Its only effect on Kennedy 
was to strengthen the convictions formed at his father’s 
knee and deepened by consequent experiences. Young 
Kepnedy joined the Free Church, and flung himself 
heartily into its work. His first sermon was preached 

on the seashore. It showed great, and gave promise of 
greater, power. Crowds gathered to hear him; and 
soon he won the reputation of being an eloquent and 
effective speaker. A congregation had been formed in 
the town of Dingwall; its pastoral oversight was 
offered to the young licentiate. He accepted it. On 
the day of his ordination he got advice which he 
followed out in after life. The minister of Cromarty 
said to him: John, I think I know you now. Take 

Spend 
your time in thinking ; for, be assured, if you do not ex- 
press clearly it will be because you have not thought 
sufficiently.” To act on such advice would be danger 

ous to most men; it was not to Kennedy. He thought 
his sermon out fully, and delivered it with the freshness 
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of extemporaneous speech. He was naturally fitted to be 
un orator. His commanding presence secured attention | 
at once; his rich, deep voice pleased the ear ; his strong, 
messive argument laid hold of the mind ; and his fine 
play of imagination charmed the hearer into pleased 
ussent. Add to these burning evangelical fervor, and 
we need not wonder to learn that the minister of Ding- 
wall speedily stamped his impress on the North. Scot- 
land is still the land of sermons. 

The preacher can exercise a power no other can. 
Specially was this so in the years immediately following 
the Disruption. In these years Kennedy made his mark. 
Wherever he went multitudes followed him. No church 
could hold the congregations his presence summoned, 
so out on the green sward or on the grassy hillock the 
thousands gathered at communion seasons to hear him. 
Men and women went away from such meetings with 
hearts uplifted and lives filled with new purpose. As 
time rolled on, Kennedy’s influence grew. His ser- 
mons were of the kind loved in the Highlands, Re- 

warding them, he said, only a year ago: As to the 
general tenor of the teaching of the sermons, I will only 
say that I could not be honest if it differed from what 
it is. I was conscious of the desire that it should be in 
accordance both with Scripture and the Confession of 
Faith—with the latter because with the former; and I 
followed the special lines of truth along which myself 
was led when I began to learn the way of salvation, 
while making use of my memories of seasons of back- 
sliding and revival since first I publicly professed to be 
the Lord's. . I think that, in these days, the preach- 
er’s work is to be calling back his generation to the old 
paths in which the Lord was found and followed by the 
fathers.” This thoroughly doctrinal preaching and this 
unswerving adherence to old paths” gave him an un- 
rivaled ascendency among a people so conservative in 
their religious ideas as the Scotchmen of the North and 
‘West are. His authority in ecclesiastical matters be- 
came so great that he was called the Pope of the 
Highlands.” A word from him made or marred a 
young minister's prospects. His decision on any dis- 
puted topic was accepted as final. If any new opinion 
was advanced, or any new development of church life 
spoken of, the first consideration was, ‘‘ What does Dr. 
Kennedy say about it?“ Nowhere but in the Highlands 
of Scotland could any man exercise such an absolute 
sway. On the whole, that influence was used well. 
Dr. Kennedy’s theological outlook was narrow even to 
bigotry, but his devotion to evangelica] truth was 
quenchless and ardent. If he hated new ideas, he loved 
old truths, and insisted on them with the force of a 
masterful individuality. He did not spare himself. 
He often went on protracted preaching tours. His ser- 
vices were in great request at communions, and at such 
seasons of worship they were most highly appreciated, 
The affection for the man almost verged on idolatry. 
A. word from him or a grasp of his hand gave the happy 
recipient a pleasure hardly anything else could give. 
We have heard how an old woman in the North came 
into possession of the Doctor’s handkerchief, and how 
she was surrounded by a company of women beseech- 
ing her to give them a bit of the precious relic, It was 
torn into shreds and distributed among these rude 
‘* hero-worshipers,” who went away rejoicing in a me- 
mento of him they loved so well. | 

Dr. Kennedy’s later years were more troublous. The 
harmony of the Disruption was jangled by agitation ; 
its afterglow was dimmed by controversy. First of all 
came the vexed question of union with the United Pres- 
byterian Church; then the Disestablishment discus- 
sions ; then the bitter strife raised by Professor Robert- 
son Smith’s critical views; and quite recently the 
disputed introduction of instrumental music. In all 
these burning questions Dr. Kennedy took a prominent 
part. His unchangeable love for the old paths” de- 
cided his attitude. He took his stand firmly. No rock 
on his wild native coast resisted more steadfastly the 
waves that dashed against it than he the tide of ‘‘ mod- 
ern innovations.” What he thought wrong he de- 
nounced with tireless energy. In his own way. he was 
another Carlyle. But, like the sage of Chelsea, he met 
with little response in the great cities. He did, how- 
ever, find many followers in the mountain sheilings and 
rude clachans of the Highlands. To them he was a 
prophet of God, and his words were weighted with 
truth. Something of the power he exercised may be 
gathered from the fact that he got between seventy 
and eighty thousand to sign a monstrous protest against 
instrumental music being introduced. into the Free 
Church. 

The wear and tear of controversy and the intense 
nervous strain of so much preaching gradually began to 
tell on Dr. Kennedy. He felt weak, but he remained 
at the post of duty. His iron will often led him to the 
pulpit when he should have been in bed. At last he had to 
yield. Some months ago he went to Rome in the hope 
of recovering his strength. The balmy Italian air did 
him much good, and he was returning home to take his 
place at the approaching Assembly when , unfortunately, mitt 


| sheltered Bridge of Allan, but he did not get better 


sion after Mission, the buildings crumbling into ruin, 


he caught a chill in Edinburgh: He ‘hastened to the 


there. After some days of keen suffering, he quietly 
passed away on the 28th of April. His death has 
caused a blank difficult to fill in the Church and impos- 
sible to fill in the Highlands. No other man can com- 
mand in the same degree the obedience and devotion of 
the rugged sons of the North. | 

What made Dr. Kennedy so great a power? is a ques- 
tion easy to ask but hard to answer. He was great as a 
man, great as a leader, and greatest of all as a preacher. 
The pulpit was in truth his joy and throne.” Had he 
devoted himself solely to preaching, and never entered 
the heated arena of controversy, his influence in the 
South would have been wider and stronger. The quick, 
fervid, and impulsive nature which fitted him for speak- 
ing well unfitted him for debating well. Those who 
have heard him preach will not soon forget his appear- 
ance or his striking sermons. The writer has a vivid 
recollection of a Communion Sunday in a country town 
in the far North. Dr. Kennedy was in the pulpit, and 
the church was packed from the doors to the pulpit 
steps. I was at once struck with the head of the 
preacher. It was large, powerful, and set on the neck. 
with the poise of one born to command. The forehead 
was lofty, and the eyes keen and penetrating. But when 
he began to speak, the man was forgotten in his words. 
The sermon was full of thought, tersely expressed and 
severely logical in form. The delivery was grave and 
majestic, solemnly slow at first, but gradually warming 
into fiery eloquence. The congregation were attentive 
from the beginning of the service, but soon their atten- 
tion became intense. The silence was breathless while 
the clarion voice rung forth now the terrors of the law 
and again the sweetness of the Gospel. As the autumn 
wind carries with it the leaves of the forest, so did the 
preacher the minds and feelings of his hearers. There 
was no withstanding the combined forces of logical 
argument, forcibly put thoughts, glowing rhetoric, and 
passionate evangelical feryor. I forget much of the ser- 
mon, but have not forgotten the look on the preacher’s 
face. Many people said that in the pulpit his ‘‘ face shone 
as if it were the face of an angel; and so it seemed to 
me that day. John Kennedy has now passed within 
the veil, and basks in the fullness of the light whose 
rays sometimes fell on his face on earth. He has left 
behind an honored name and the memory of a devoted 
career. D. SurHERLAND. 

EDINBURGH, May 13. 


RAMONA: 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
IV. 

L. was longer even than the Sefiora had thought it 

would be, before Father Salvierderra arrived. The 
old man had grown feeble during the year that she had 
not seen him, and it was a very short day’s journey that 
he could make now without too great fatigue. It was 
not only his body that had failed. He had lost heart; 
and the miles which would have been nothing to him 
had he walked in the companionship of hopeful and 
happy thoughts, stretched out wearily as he brooded 
over sad memories and still sadder anticipations—the 
downfall of the Missions, the loss of their vast estates, 
and the growing power of the ungodly in the land. 
The final decision of the United States Government in 
regard to the Mission-lands had been a terrible blow to 
him. He had devoutly believed that ultimate restora- 
tion of these great estates to the Church was inevitable. 
In the long vigils which he always kept when at home 
at the Franciscan Monastery in Santa Barbara, kneeling 
on the stone pavement in the church, and praying 
ceaselessly from midnight till dawn, he had often had 
visions vouchsafed him of a new dispensation, in which 
the Mission establishments should be reinstated in all 
their old splendor and prosperity, and their Indian con- 
verts again numbered by tens of thousands. 

Long after every one knew that this was impossible, 
he would narrate these visions with the faith of an old 
Bible seer, and declare that they must come true, and 
that it was a sin to despond. But as year after year 
he journeyed up and down the country, seeing, at Mis- 


the lands all taken, sold, resold, and settled by greedy 
speculators ; the Indian converts disappearing, driven 
back to their original wildernesses, the last traces of the 
noble work of his order being rapidly swept away, his 
courage faltered, his faith died out. Changes in the 
manners and customs of his order itself, also, were giv- 
ing him deep pain. He was a Franciscan of the same 
type as Francis of Assisi. To wear a shoe in place of 
a sandal, to take monéy in a purse for a journey, above 
all to lay aside the gray gown and cowl for any sort of 
secular garment, seemed to him wicked. To own com- 
fortable clothes while there were others suffering for 
want of them—and there were always such—seemed to 
him a sin for which one might not undeservedly be 
smitten with sudden and terrible punishment, In vain 
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the Brothers again and again supplied him with a warm 
cloak; he gave it away to the first beggar he met; and 
as for food, the refectory would have been left bare, 
and the whole brotherhood starving, if the supplies had 
not been carefully hidden and locked, so that Father 
Salvierderra could not give them all away. He was 
fast becoming that most tragic, yet often sublime, 
sight—a man who has survived, not only his own time, 
but the ideas and ideals of it. Earth holds no sharper 
loneliness ; the bitterness of exile, the anguish of friend- 
lessness at their utmost, are in it; and yet it is so much 
greater than they, that even they seem small part of it. 

It was with thoughts such as these that Father Sal- 
vierderra drew near the home of the Sefiora Moreno 
late in the afternoon of one of those midsummer days of 
which Southern California has so many in spring. 
The almonds had bloomed and the blossoms fallen ; the 
apricots also, and the peaches and pears; on all the 
orchards of these fruits had come a filmy tint of green, 
so light it was hardly more than a shadow on the gray. 
The willows were vivid light green, and the orange 
groves dark and glossy like laurel. The billowy hills 
on either side:the valley were covered with verdure 
and bloom—myriads of low blossoming plants, so close 
to the earth that their tints lapped and overlapped on 
each other and on the green of the grass, as feathers in 
fine plumage overlap each other and blend into a 
changeful color. 

The countless curves, hollows, and crests of the coast- 
hills in Southern California heighten thesé’chameleon 
effects of the spring verdure ; they are like nothing in 
nature except the glitter of a brilliant lizard in the sun 
or the iridescent sheen of a peacock’s neck. 

Father Salvierderra paused many times to gaze at the 
beautiful picture. Flowers were always dear to the 
Franciscans. Saint Francis himself permitted al! deco- 
rations which could be made of flowers. He classed 
them with his brothers and sisters, the sun, moon, and 
stars—members of the sacred choir praising God. 

It was melancholy to see how, after each one of these 
pauses, each fresh drinking in of the beauty of the land- 
scape and the balmy air, the old man resumed his 
slow pace, with a long sigh and his eyes cast down. 
The fairer this beautiful land, the sadder to know it lost 
to the Church—alien hands reaping its fullness, estab- 
lishing new customs, new laws. All the way down the 
coast from Santa Barbara he had seen, at every stopping - 
place, new tokens of the settling up of the ceuntry— 
farms opening, towns growing ; the Americans pouring 
in at all points, to reap the advantages of their new 
possession. It was this which had made his journey 
heavy-hearted, and made him feel, in approaching the 
Sefiora Moreno’s, as if he were coming to one of the last 
sure strongholds of the Catholic faith left in the coun- 


When he was within two miles of the house, he struck 
off from the highway into a narrow path that he recol- 
lected led by a short-cut through the hills, and saved 

nearly a third of the distance. It was more than a year 
since he had trod this path, and as he found it growing 
fainter and fainter, and more and more overgrown with 
the wild mustard, he said to himself‘ I think no one 
can have passed through here this year.” 

As he proceeded he found the mustard thicker and 
thicker. The wild mustard in Southern California is 
like that spoken of in the New Testament, in the branches 
of which the birds of the air may rest. Coming up 
out of the earth, so slender a stem that dozens ean find 
starting-point in an inch, it darts up, a slender, straight 
shoot, five, ten, twenty feet, with hundreds of fine feath- 
ery branches locking and interlocking with all the other 
hundreds around it, till it is an inextricable network like 
lace. Then it bursts into yellow bloom still finer, more 
feathery and lacelike. The stems are so infinitesimally 
small, and of so dark a green, that at a short distance 
they do not show, and the cloud of blossom seems float- 
ing in the air; at times it looks like golden dust. With 
a clear blue sky behind it, as it is often seen, it looks 
like a golden snow-storm. The plant is a tyrant and a 
nuisance—the terror of the farmer; it takes riotous 
possession of a whole field in a season; once in, never 
out; for one plant this year, a million the next; but it is 
impossible to wish that the land were freed from it. 
Its gold is as distinct a value to the eye as the nugget 
gold is in the pocket. 

Father Salvierderra soon found himself in a veritable 
thicket of these delicate branches, high above his head, 
aud so interlaced that he could make headway only by 
slowly and patiently disentangling them, as one would 
disentangle a skein of silk. It was a fantastic sort of 
dilemma, and not unpleasing. Except that the Father 
was in haste to reach his journey’s end, he would have 
enjoyed threading his way through the golden meshes. 
Suddenly he heard faint notes of singing. He paused— 
listened. It was the voice of a woman. It was 


slowly drawing nearer, apparently from the direction in 
which he was going. At intervals it ceased abruptly, 
then began again; as if by a sudden but brief inter- 
ruption, like that made by question and answer. Then, 
peering ahead through the mustard blossoms, he saw 
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them waving and bending, and heard sounds as if they 
were being broken. Evidently some one entering on the 


path from the opposite end had been caught in the fra- 
grant thicket as he was. The notes grew clearer, 
though still low and sweet as the twilight notes of the 


thrush ; the mustard branches waved more and more 


violently ; light steps were now to be heard. Father 
Salvierderra stood still as one in a dream, his eyes strain- 
ing forward into the golden mist of blossoms. 


In a mo- 


ment more came, distinct and clear to his ear, the beauti- 
ful words of a stanza of Saint Francis’s inimitable lyric, 
The Canticle of the Sun, Praise be to thee, O Lord, for 


all thy creatures, and especially for our Brother the Sun, 
who illuminates the day, and by his beauty and splendot 
shadows forth unto us thine,” 

„Ramona !“ exclaimed the Father, his thin cheeks 
flushing with pleasure. The blessed child!” And as 
he spdke, her face came into sight, set in a swaying 
frame of the blossoms, as she parted them lightly to 
right and left with her hands, and half crept, half danced 
through the loop hole openings thus made. Father 
Salvierderra was past eighty, but his blood was not 
too old to move quicker at the sight of this picture. A 
man must be dead not to thrill at it. Ramona’s beauty 
was of the sort to be best enhanced by the waving gold 
which now framed her face. She had just enough of 
olive tint in her complexion to underlie and enrich her 
skin without making it swarthy. Her hair was like her 
Indian mother’s, heavy and black, but her eyes were like 
her father’s, steel-blue. Only those who came very near 
to Ramons knew, however, that her eyes were blue, for 
the heavy black eyebrows and long black lashes so shaded 
and shadowed them that they looked black as night. 
At the same instant that Father Salvierderra first caught 
sight of her face, Ramona also saw him, and, crying out 
joyfully, ‘‘Ah, Father, I knew you would come by this 
path, and something told me you were near !” she sprang | 
forward, and sank on her knees before him, bowing her 
head for his blessing. In silence he laid his hands on 
her brow. It would not have been easy for him to speak 
to her at that first moment. She had looked to the de- 
vout old monk, as she sprang through the cloud of golden 
flowers, the sun falling on her bared head, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes shining, more like an apparition of an 
angel or saint than like the flesh-and-blood maiden whom 
he had carried in his arms when she was a babe. 

% We have been waiting, waiting—oh ! so long for you, 
Father,” she said, rising. ‘‘ We began to fear that you 
might be ill. The shearers have been sent for, and will 
be here to-night, and that was the reason I felt so sure 
you would come. I knew the Virgin would bring you 
in time for mass in the chapel on the first morning.” 

The monk smiled half sadly. ‘‘ Would there were 
more with such faith as yours, daughter,” he said. 
Are all well on the place?“ 
es, Father, all well,” sbe answered. Felipe has 

been ill wich a fever; but he is out now, these ten days, 
and fretting for your coming.” 

Ramona had like to have said the literal truth“ fret- 
ting for the sheep-shearing,” but recollected herself in 
time. 

And the Sefiora ?” said the Father. 

„She is well,” answered Ramona, gently, but with a 
slight change of tone—so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible ; but an acute observer would have always de- 
tected it in the girl’s tone whenever she spoke of the 
Sefiora Moreno. And you. Are you well yourself, 
Father ?” she asked affectionately, noting with her quick, 
loving eye how feebly the old man walked, and that he 
carried what she had never before seen in his hand—a 
stout staff to steady his steps. Lou must be very 
tired with the long journey on foot.” 

Ay. Ramona, I am tired,” he replied. ‘‘ Old age is 
conquering me. It will not be many times more that I 
shall see this place.” 

Oh, do not say that, Father,” cried Ramona; you 
can ride, when it tires you too much to walk. The 
Sefiora said, only the other day, that she wished you 
would let her give you a horse ; that it was not right for 
you to take these long journeys on foot. You know 
we have hundreds of horses. It is nothing, one 
horse,” she added, seeing the 1 slowly shake his 
head. 

No,“ he said, ‘‘ it is not that. 1 could not refuse any- 
thing at the hands of the Sefiora. But it was the rule 
of our order to go on foot. We must deny the flesh. 
Look at our beloved master in this land, Father Iunipero, 
when he was past eighty, walking from San Diego to 
Monterey, and all the while a running ulcer in one of his 
legs, for which most men would have taken to a bed, to 
be healed. It is a sinful fashion that is coming in, for 
monks to take their ease doing God's work. I can no 
longer walk swiftly, but I must walk all the more 
diligently.” 

While they were talking, they had been slowly mov- 
ing forward, Ramona slightly in advance, gracefully 
bending the mustard branches, and holding them down 
till the Father had followed in her steps. As they came 
out from the thicket, she exclaimed, laughing, There 
Felipe, in the willows, I told him I was coming to 


4 


girl. That is the worst of it! 


meet you, and he laughed at me. Now he will see 1 
Was right.“ 

Astonished enough, Felipe, hearing voices, looked up, 
and saw Ramona and the Father approaching. Throw- 
ing down the knife with which he had been pruning the 
willows, he hastened to meet them, and dropped on his 
knees, as Ramona had done, for the monk’s blessing. 
As he knelt there, the wind blowing his hair loosely off 
his brow, his large brown eyes lifted in gentle rever- 
ence to the Father’s face, and his face full of affec- | 
tionate welcome, Ramiona thought to herself, as she had 
thought Hundreds of times since she became a woman, 
„How beautiful Felipe is! No wonder the Sefiora’ 
loves him so much! If I had been beautiful like that 
she would have liked me better.” Never was a little 
child more unconscious of her own beauty than Ramona 
still was, All the admiration which was expressed to 
her in word and look she took for simple kindness and 
good-will. Her face, as she herself saw it in her glass, 
did not please her. She compared her straight, massive 
black eyebrows with Felipe’s, arched and delicately 
penciled, and found her own ugly. The expression of 
gentle repose which her countenance wore seemed to 
her an expression of stupidity. ‘‘Felipe looks so 
bright !” she thought, as she noted his mobile, changing 
face, never for two successive seconds the same. 
4g There is nobody like Felipe.” And when his brown 
eyes were fixed on her, as they so often were, in a long, 
lingering gaze, she looked steadily back into their vel- 
vet depths with an abstracted sort of intensity which 
profoundly puzzled Felipe. It was this look, more than 
any other one thing, which had for two years held 
Felipe’s tongue in leash, as it were, and made it impos- 
sible for him to say to Ramona any of the loving things 
of which his heart had been full ever since he could 
remember. The boy had spoken them unhesitatingly, 
unconsciously ; but the man found himself suddenly 
afraid. What is it she thinks when she looks into my 
eyes so?” he wondered. If he had ‘known that. the } 
thing she was usually thinking was simply, ‘‘ How 
much handsomcr brown eyes are than blue! I wish 
my eyes were the color of Felipe’s !” he would have per- 


ceived, perhaps, what would have saved him sorrow, if 
he had known it, that a girl who looked at a man thus 


would be hard to win to look at him as a lover. But 
being a lover, he could not see this, He saw only 
enough to perplex and deter him. 

As they drew near the house, Ramona saw Margarita 
standing at the gate of the garden, She was holding 
something white in her hands, looking down at it, and 
crying piteously. As she perceived Ramona, she made 
an eager leap forward, and then shrank back again, 
making dumb signals of distress to her. Her whole atti- 
tude was one of misery and entreaty. Margarita was, 
of all the maids, most beloved by Ramona, Though 
they were nearly of the same age, it had been Marga- 
rita who first had charge of Ramona; the nurse and 
her charge had played together, grown up together, 
become women together, and were now, although Mar- 
garita never presumed on the relation, or forgot to ad- 


dress Ramona as Sefiorita, more like friends than like 


mistress and maid. 

„Pardon me, Father,” said Ramona. I see that 
Margarita there {sin trouble. I will leave Felipe to go 
with youto the house. I will be with youagain in afew 
moments.” And, kissing his hand, she flew rather than 
ran across the field to the foot of the garden. 


Before she reached the spot, Margarita had dropped 


on the ground and buried her face in her hands. A 
mass of crumpled and stained linen lay at her feet. 

„What is it? What has happened, Margarita mia?“ 
cried Ramona, in the affectionate Spanish phrase. For 
answer, Margarita removed one wet hand from her 
eyes, and pointed with a gesture of despair to the crum- 
pled linen. Sobs choked her voice, and she buried her 
face again in her hands. 

Ramona stooped, and lifted one corner of the linen. 
An involuntary cry of dismay broke from her, at which 
Margarita’s sobs redoubled, and she gasped out, Yes, 
Sefiorita, it is totally ruined! It can never be mended, 
and it will be needed for the mass to-morrow morning. 
When I saw the Father coming by your side, I prayed 
to the Virgin to let me die. The Sefiora will never for- 
give me. 

It was indeed a sorry eight. The white linen altar- 
cloth—the cloth which the Sefiora Moreno had with her 
own hands made into one solid front of beautiful lace 
of the Mexican fashion, by drawing out part of the 
threads and sewing the remainder into intticate pat- 
terns ; the cloth which had always been on the altar, 
whe: mass was said, since Margarita’s and Ramona’s 
earliest recollections—there it lay, torn, stained, as if it 
had been dragged through muddy brambles. In silence, 
aghast, Ramona Opened it out and held it up. How 
did it happen, Margarita?“ she whispered, glancing in 
terror up toward the house. 

„Oh! that is the worst of it, Sefiorita !” sobbed the 
If it were not for that, 
I would not be so afraid. If it had happened any other 
way, the Sefiora might have forgiven me; but she never 


wWIIl. I would rather die than tell her ;” and she shook 
from head to foot. 

Stop crying, Margarita Y ‘said Ramona, ‘firmly, 
and tell me all about it. It isn’t 80 bad as it looks; I 
think I can mend it.” 

„Oh! the saints bless you !” cried Margarita, looking 
up for the first time. Do you really think you can 
mend it, Sefiorita ? If you will mend that lace, III go 
on my knees for you all the rest of my life gee 

Ramona laughed in spite of hersell. You'll serve 
me better by keeping on your feet,” she said, merrily ; 
at which Margarita laughed too, through her tears. 
They were both young. 

„Oh! but, Senorita, Margarita began again, in a 
tone of anguish, her tears flowing afresh, ‘‘ there is not 
time! It must be washed and ironed to-night, for the 
mass to-morrow morning, and I haye to help at the 
supper. Anita and Rosa are both ill in bed, you know, 
and Maria has gone away for a week. . The Sefiora said 
if the Father came to-night I must help mother, and 
must wait on table, It cannot be done. I was just 
going to iron it now, and I found it—so— It was in 
the artichoke-patch, and Capitan, the beast, had been 
tossing it among the sharp pricks of the old last year’s 
seeds. 

In the artichoke-patch !” ejaculated Ramona. How 
under heavens did it get there?“ 

„Oh! that was what I meant, Sefiorita, when I said 
she would never forgive me. She has forbidden me 
many times to hang anything to dry on the fence there ; 
and if I had only washed it when she first told me, two 
days ago, all would have been well. But I forgot it till 
this afternoon, and there was no sun in the court to dry 


it, and you know how the sun lies on the artichoke- 


patch, and I put a strong cloth over the fence, so that 
the wood should not pierce the lace, and I did not leave 
it more than half an hour—just while I said a few 
words to Luigo—and there was no wind; and I believe 
the saints must have fetched it down to the ground to 
punish me for my disobedience.” 


Ramona had been all this time carefully smoothing 


out the torn places. It is not so bad as it looks,” she 
‘said ; ‘‘if it were not for the hurry, there would be no 
trouble in mending it. But I will do the best I can, so 

that it will not show, for to-morrow ; and then, after the 
Father is gone, I can repair it at leisure, and make it 
just as good as new. I think I can mend it and wash it 
before dark,” and she glanced at the sun. Oh, yes, 
there are good three hours of daylight yet. I can 
do it. You put irons on the fire, to have them bot, 


to iron as soon as it is partly dried. You will see it will 


not show that anything has happened to it.. 


„Will the Sefiora know?” asked poor Margarita, 


calmed and reassured, but still in mortal terror, 

Ramona turned her steady glance full on Margarita’s 
face. Tou would not be any happier if she were de- 
ceived, do you think ?” she said, gravely. 

„Oh, Sefiorita, after it is mended? If it really does 
not show ?” pleaded the girl. 

I will tell her myself, and not till after it is mended,” 
said Ramona ; but she did not smile. 

„Ah, Sefiorita, said Margarita, deprecatingly, vyou 
do not know what it is to have the Sefiora displeased 
with one.“ 

Nothing can be so bad as to be displeased with one’s 
self,” retorted Ramona, as she walked swiftly away to 
her room with the linen rolled up under her arm. 
Luckily for Margarita’s cause, she met no one on the 
way. The Sefiora had welcomed Father Salvierderra 
at the foot of the veranda steps, and had immediately 


—much about which she wished his help and counsel, 
and much which she wished to learn from him as to 
affairs in the Church and in the country generally. 
Felipe had gone off at once to find Juan Canito, to see 
if everything were ready for the sheep-shearing to begin 
on the next day, if the shearers arrived in time; and 
there was very good chance of their coming in by sun, 
down this day, Felipe thought, for he had _ privately in. 
structed his messengers to make all possible haste, and to 


time on the road. 

It had been a great concession on the Sefiora’s part to 
allow the messenger to be sent off before she had posi- 
tive intelligence as to the Father's movements. But as 
day after day passed and no news came, even she per- 
ceived that it would not do to put off the sheep-shearing 
much longer, or, as Juan Canito said, forever.“ The 


might very easily be weeks before they heard of it, so 
scanty were the means of communication between. the 
remote places on his route of visitation. The messenger 


shearers, and the Sefiora had resigned herself to the inevi- 
table; piously praying, however, morning and night 
and at odd moments in the day, that the Father might 


arrive before the Indians did. When she saw him com. 


ing up the garden-walk, leaning on the arm of her 
Felipe, on the afternoon of the very day which was the 


earliest possible day for the Indians to arrive, it was no; 


closeted herself with him. She had much to say to him 


impress on the Indians the urgent need of their losing ao 


Father might have fallen ill; and if that were so, it 


had therefore been sent to summon the Temecula 
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strange that she felt, mingled with the joy of her greet- 
ing to her long-loved friend and confessor, a triumphant 
exultation that tue saints had beard her prayers. 

In the kitchen all was bustle and stir. The coming 
of any guest into the house was a signal for unwonted 
activities there—even the coming of Father Salvierderra, 
who never knew whether the soup had forcemeat balls in 
it or not, old Marda said; and that was to her the last 
extreme of indifference to good things of the flesh. ‘‘ But 
if he will not eat, he can see,” she said ; and her pride 
for herself and for the house was enlisted in setting 
forth as goodly an array of viands as her larder afforded. 
She grew suddenly fastidious over the size and color of 
the cabbages to go into the beef-pot, and threw away 
one whole saucepanful of rice, because Margarita had 
only put one onion in instead of two. 

„Have 1 not told you again and again that for the 
Father it is always two onions ?” she exclaimed. It is 
the dish he most favors of all; and it is a pity too, old 
asheis. It makes him no blood. It is good beef he 
should take now.” | 

The dining-room was on the opposite side of the 
court-yard from the kitchen, and there was a perpetual 
procession of small messengers going back and forth 
between the rooms. It was the hignest ambition of 
each child to be allowed to fetch and carry dishes in 
preparation of the meals at all times; but when by so 
doing they could perchance get a glimpse through the 
dining-room door, open on the veranda, of strangers and 
guests, their restless rivalry became unmanageable. 
Poor Margarita, between her own private anxieties and 
her multiplied duties of helping in the kitchen, and set- 
ting the table, restraining and overseeing her army of in- 
fant volunteers, was nearly distraught ; not so distraught, 
however, but that she remembered and found time to 
seize a lighted candle in the kitchen, run and set it 
before the statue of Saint Francis of Paula in her bed- 
room, hurriedly whispering a prayer that the lace might 
be made whole like new. Several times before the after- 
noon had waned she snatched a moment to fling her- 

elf down at the statue’s feet and pray her foolish 
little prayer over again. We think that we are quite 
sure that it is a foolish little prayer when people pray to 
have torn lace made whole. But it would be hard to 
show the odds between asking that and asking that it 
may rain, or that the sick may get well. As the grand 
old Russian says, what men usually ask for, when they 
pray to God, is, that two and two may rot make four. 
All the same, he is to be pitied who prays not. It was 
only the thought of that candle at Saint Francis’s feet 
which enabled Margarita to struggle through | this anxious 
and unhappy afternoon and evening. 

At last supper was ready—a great dish of spiced beef 
and cabbage in the center of the table ; a tureen of thick 
soup, with forcemeat balls and red peppers in it ; two red 
earthen platters heaped, one with the boiled rice and 
onions, the others with the delicious jfrijoles (beans) 80 
dear to all Mexican hearts; cut-glass dishes filled with 
hot stewed pears or preserved quinces or grape-jelly ; 
plates of frosted cakes of various sorts; and a steaming 
silver tea-kettle, from which went up an aroma of tea 
such as had never been bought or sold in all California, 
the Sefiora’s one extravagance and passion. 

„Where is Ramona?“ asked the Scfiora, surprised 
and displeased, as she entered the dining-room. ‘‘ Mar- 
garita, go tell the Sefiorita that we are waiting for her.” 

Margarita started tremblingly, with flushed face, 
toward the door. What would happen now! 0 
Saint Francis,” she inwardly prayed, “help us this 
once!“ 

Stay,“ said Felipe. Do not call Sefiorita Ramona.” 
Then, turning to his mother, Ramona cannot come. 
She is not in the house. She has a duty to perform for 
to-morrow,” he said; and he looked meaningly at his 
mother, adding, ‘‘ we will not wait for her.” 

Much bewildered, the Sefiora took her seat at the head 
of the table in a mechanical way, and began: But—” 
Felipe, seeing that questions were to follow, interrupted 
her: I have just spoken with her. It is impossible 
for her to come ;” and turning to Father Salvierderra, 
he at once engaged him in conversation, and left the 
baffled Sefiora to bear her ee curiosity as best 
she could. 

Margarita looked at Felipe with an expression of pro- 
found gratitude, which he did not observe, and would 
not in the least have understood ; for Ramona had not 
confided to him any details of the disaster. Seeing him 
under her window, she had called cautiously to him, 
and said: Dear Felipe, do you think you can save me 
from having to come to supper? A dreadful aceident 
has happened to the altar - cloth, and I must mend it and 
wash it, and there is barely time before dark. Don't let 
them call me; I shall be down at the brook, and they 
will not find me, and your mother will be displeased.” * 

This wise precaution of Ramona’s was the salvation of 
everything, so far as the altar-cloth was concerned. The 
rents had proved far less serious than she had feared ; 
the daylight held out till the last of them was skillfully 
mended ; and just as the red beams of the sinking sun 
came streaming through the willow trees at the foot of 


the garden, Ramona, darting down the garden, had 
reachedithe brook, and, kneeling on the grass, had dipped: 


the linen into the water. 

Her hurried working over the lace, and her anxiety, 
had made her cheeks scarlet. As she ran down the 
garden, her comb had loosened and her hair fallen to 
her waist. Stopping only to pick up the comb and 
thrust it in her pocket, she had sped on, as it would soon 
be too dark for her to see the stains on the linen, and it 
was going to be no small trouble to get them out without 
fraying the lace. 

Her hair in disorder, her sleeves pinned loosely on her 
shoulders, her whole face aglow with the eaggestnese of 


her task, she bent low over the stones, rinsing the altar- 


cloth up and down in the water, anxiously scanning it, 
then plunging it in again. 

The sunset beams played around her hair like a halo: 
the whole place was aglow with red light, and her face 
was kindled into transcendent beauty. A sound arrested 
her attention. She looked up. Forms, dusky black 
against the fiery western sky, were coming down the 
valley. It was the band of Indian shearers. They 
turned to the left, and went toward the sheep sheds and 
booths. But there was one of them that Ramona did 
not see. He had been standing for some minutes con- 
cealed behind a large willow tree a few rods from the 
place where Ramona was kneeling. It was Alessandro, 
son of Pablo Assis, captain of the shearing band. Walk- 
ing slowly along in advance of his men, he had felt a 
light, as from a mirror held in the sun, smite his eyes. 
It was the red sunbeam on the glittering water where 
Ramona knelt. In the same second he saw Ramona. 

He halted, as wild creatures of the forest halt at a 
sound; gazed ; walked abruptly away from his men, 
who kept on, not noticing his disappearance. Cautiously 
he moved a few steps nearer, into the shelter of a gnarled 
old willow, from behind which he could gaze unper- 
ceived on the beautiful vision—for so it seemed to him. 

As he gazed, his senses seemed leaving him, and un- 
consciously he spoke aloud: ‘‘ Christ! What shall I 
do !” | 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguir on any eubject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 


either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable. ] 


1. In the account of the day of Pentecost it issaid that they who 
gladly received the Word were baptized, and the same day there 
were added to them (the disctples) about three thousand souls. 
Is it not probable that some of them were previously tue saints, 
or the real children of God ? 

2. One of the two who were crucified with Christ said to him: 
Lord. remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.“ 
And Jesus replied: “‘ Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou 


be with me in Paradise.” Is there evidence to prove that he may |. 


not have been asincere penitent before the day of crucifixion? | 

8. The Saviour declared that God is a Spirit, and must be wor- 
shiped in spirit and in truth. Can the mere hearing of music, in- 
strumental or vocal, without the use of words, constitute acoept- 
able worship? What benefit to the congregation can the almost 
inaudible music of an unseen quartette be between certain parts 
of religious service? Do not some churches greatly underesti- 
mate the importance of a full supply of hymn- books ? 


BRooxtiyrn. W. I. W. 


1. It is very probable that some, perhaps a number, of 
those who are described as added to the church on the day 
of Pentecost were pious Jews or pious proselytes, true 
children of God, whose conversion was simply an accept- 
ance of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah of prophecy, in 
whom they had before believed, and for whont os had 
with hope and faith been looking. 

2. There is no statement that the penitent thief had never 
heard of Christ before, or was then for the first time peni- 
tent for his sins. But, on the other hand, there is nothing 
to indicate that he had ever heard of Christ before, and no 
ground of encouragement is afforded by his case for those 
who have rejected Christ again and again, and trust toa 
death-bed repentance to escape the consequences of their 
life-choice of darkness and evil. 

3. Mere instrumental music, even when the * — is 

he human voice, may produce.a certain effect upon the 
nsibilities, and so prepare the heart to receive the truth 
or to join in worship; just as it may be prepared by any 
other purely physical circumstances—a comfortably warmed 
and lighted room, for example, being more conducive to 
worship than a wet or cold or dark one. But nothing purely 
physical is, or ever can be, worship, which is always a spir- 
itual exercise. We have no doubt that greater care to sup- 
ply all the congregation with hymn-books, and greater care 


on the part ef the choirs to sing so that they could be under- 


stood, would bea great help to devotion. The great German 
singers now in this country as interpreters of Wagner’s 
music are distinguished for the distinctness with which 
they pronounce their words, so that an American, though 
only moderately conversant with the German, can follow 
them. We wish that church choirs would take a hint from 
them. 


A little more than sixty years ago I bought a Bible in London, 
which was published at the University press, but which had the 
attention of the reader called to those cl apters which are calcu- 
lated to instruct.the general reader of the present day. This 
wus done by printing the numbers 1 or 2 in white. figures 
on a black ground in a small circle, The Bible was printed in 
accordance with some recommendations of B. Portious, Bishop 
of London. Has such a Bible been printed in the United States? 


managed to weave a good 


If it has, it is a pity it is not betterknown. And if not, I think it 
would be a good book for the Tract Society to send out. 
| G. C. 
The book in question has, we think, never been reprinted 
in this country. At least we can find no trace of it. It is 
not in the Library of the American Bible Society. Butin a 
catalogue of Bibles printed in England we find one men- 
tioned printed for the Portensian Soeiety, London, 12mo, 
1820, which has an appendix containing views of Bishop 
Porteus, who was for many years one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the British and Foreign Society. This accords with your 
statement that the Bible which you describe was printed in 
accordance with some recommendation of Bishop Porteus, 
of London. We do not think that the republication of such 
a Bible here would be practicable, for the reason that there 
would not be any considerable sale for it if republished. 


The recent baptism in Indiana of a woman nearly ninety- 
four years old is surely a miracle of grace, as, indeed, all con- 
versions are. 

I inclose this item, cut from the Michigan “Christian Her- 
ald,” to which I would first call your attention, and then make 
myself an Inquiring Friend by asking why it is a miracle (a 
marvelous thing) that God should save men after he has made 
them? I would also ask how there can be aninherent necessity 
in man’s nature for a blood-offering as a ransom for his soul? 

E. E. T. 

This tom and this question afford a curious illustration of 

the vagueness of language in common theological use. What 
do you mean by a miracle“? What by conversion? 
What by save? What by “‘inherent’’? What by of- 
fering’’? What by “‘ransom’’? If you will sit down and 
write your own definition of each one of these words you 
will find that to do so requires no little thought and study, 
and you will get in the process, perhaps, a clearer idea of 
some spiritual problems than you have ever had before— 
mentally, we mean. We may help you a little by saying that 
every great radical moral change from selfishness to love is 
a living testimony of the power of a personal, present, living 
God in the human soul; that no free moral agent can be 
turned from vice to virtue except in accordance with his own 
free will, and that all life, and especially the higher forms . 
of life, the intellectual and the spiritual, are produced and 
promoted only through suffering. 


I want to find for my Sunday-school, of over a hundred mem- 
bers, in as small compass as possible, some book which will 
place in contrast the lives of eminent Christian and unchristian 
men and women; from Cesar to Bonaparte. on the one hand, 
and from William the Silent to Lincoln, on the other. The 
papers contained some words of Governor Morgan and William 
E. Dodge which I have a fancy to hang on the wall of my room. 
I want to show my boys that cow-boy dash is only another — 
of an unmanly life. Respectfully, O. 

Prescott, Arizona. 

This would be an excellent book for somebody to write; 
but we know of none which answers to your demand. We 
see nothing for you to do but to write it yourself: Why not? 


@ue Home. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL GIRL. 
III.—THE MARINE BRIGADE. 
By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 


FOLLOWING upon the occupation of New Orleans 
and pending the fall of Vicksburg, that portion of 
the Mississippi River lying between those two strategic 


points was infested by a fleet of boats, seven or eight in 


number, which were manned by a mongrel sort of 
soldiery, dreaded on the one side, disowned on the other, 
and contemned by all. 
Under the swelling title of Marine Brigade, they pur - 
sued their course of petty larceny and braggart terroriz- 
ing throughout a stretch of country where were none 
but women and non-combatants to be dreaded. There 
were but two men left in our little river-side town 
in Louisiana. One of these was an English subject, of 
timorous nature and conciliatory tendencies ; the other 
a superannuated druggist, pugnacious but impotent: 
both, as resources in an emergency, totally unavailable. 
But in those unprotected days we had to learn how to 
be sufficient unto ourselves, and not seldom surprised 
ourselves by our readiness of invention, not to say 
grit. 
In the midst of our most dreary experiences, we clung 
tenaciously to the precious privilege of laughing, and 
many strands of the ridicu- 
lous into the somber woof of war-days. 
I remember with a keen relish, scarcely dulled by the. 
lapse of all these reconstructed years, how two of us, 
aided and abetted by a housemaid, to whom our will 
was still law, brought to grief one of these ene 
wearers of the blue. 
It must always remain one of those mysteries un- 
solvable by any ordinary powers of penetration, how 
those eight steamboats, known as the Marine Brigade, 
were manipulated so skillfully that, without the warning 
of a sound from wheel-house or smoke-stack, they would 
approach the shore so noiselessly that the spot selected 
for their depredations would swarm with a horde of 
these irregulars with scaree other announcement than 
the crashing in of closed shop-doors, the invasion of pri- 
vate homes and the appropriation of dairy supplies, witha 
cool disregard for protests that caused an infinite amount. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Brigade was a sort of materialized nightmare to us. 
We never knew when the oppression of its presence 
would afflict us, and we heaved long inspirations of re- 
lief when it departed. Every possibility of perform- 
ance on our part was prefaced with the proviso, If the 
Marine Brigade isn’t here.“ 

The most memorable visitation of the Brigade that comes 
to my recollection occurred in the autumn of the last year 
of the war. The household of which this ex-rebel was a 
member was exclusively feminine. The head of our 
household, a married sister, was a noted housekeeper, 
who had performed the proud and rather difficult feat (in 
that damp climate) of raising a hundred turkeys. Those 
turkeys, having passed through perils such as never be- 
fore beset path of turkey, had become objects of unrea- 
sonable interest to their mistress An imperative call 
from home to visit a sick relative back from the river 
filled her heart with forebodings of evil possibilities for 
her feathered darlings. ‘‘ Girls,” was her parting in- 
junction, ‘‘if the Marine Brigade comes while I am gone, 
take care of my turkeys!” And each one of us an- 
swered the pathosin her voice and eyes with a solemn 
„ will,” inwardly quaking with a sense of the awful 
responsibility we had so recklessly assumed. Before 
allowing our minds to wander to lighter subjects, we 
held a consultation on the turkey question. Ordi- 
nary turkey roosts were condemned as inadequate pro- 
tection to such extra-ordinary turkeys. Said one of our 
numbers, with a flash of inspiration, ‘‘ Let us drive them 
into the basement room. It is large, has a cement floor 
and wooden shutters. They can’t be seen.“ But,“ 
said a dissenting voice, they can be heard. Turkeys 
gobble, and it is a well-established fact in natural his- 
tory that a turkey in strange quarters will gobble with 
the most untiring resentment.” Despite this sententious 
objection, the basement room was decided upon as the 
only spot secure enough for those turkeys. Toward 
sunset a detail of four of ournumber was made to drive, 
coax, intimidate, shoo, or otherwise prevail upon a flock 
of astonished turkeys to strut into an unexplored coun- 
try. Only those who have ever undertaken a similar 
task can appreciate the magnitude of ours, It was not 
half accomplished when a strong, guttural voice, just at 
my elbow, said, with a marked German accent, ‘‘ Give 
me a stick, gurruls, und I’ll help you.” My own stick 
dropped from my hands as I recognized that the Phi- 
listines, alias the Brigade, were upon us, by token of 
the presence of this squat Dutchman, in a greasy blue 
army great-coat. ‘‘ Yes,” I say, snappishly, and then 
go and tell the whole Brigade where to come for turkeys.” 
“Troost me,” was his pathetic rejoinder. As trusting 
him was rather a matter of compulsion than otherwise, 
we relapsed into sullen silence, and our Dutch foeman 
joined hilariously in the shooing and coaxing, until the 
last turkey was cabined, cribbed, confined. 

„Of course they’ll gobble themselves sick,” I say, de- 
fiantly, as I turn the key on our prisoners and drop it 
into my pocket, but I don’t suppose the Brigade will 
care to roast their turkeys according to Charles Lamb's 
description of how roast pig was accidently hit upon, 
and nothing short of burning down the house will im- 
peril that flock.” We hailed nightfall with gladness, for 
only with the coming of darkness did that turkey bed- 
lam cease. Besides that one Dutch representative, we 
had seen nothing of the Brigade. We heard that they 


were engaged in the lower part of town, transferring 


private wood-piles to the decks of their steamers, on the 
score of military necessity. 
comparatively peaceful frame of mind, whicl: was sud- 
denly changed into nervous anxiety by a violent and 
simultaneous knock at the front and back doors of the 
large hall that ran through the house. In detachments 
of three, we demanded through the respective keyholes 
what was wanted. ‘‘ Turkeys!” was the curt and not 
unexpected response. Then we launched into mild pro- 
tests against this invasion of our sacred rights of prop- 
erty, bringing to bear upon them the well-worn war 


arguments that it was probable they had had mothers |. 
and sisters, whom we would like them to put in our 


places. But the demand for the surrender of turkey 
was stern and unconditional, accompanied with prom- 
ises of protection against other applicants in case of 
compliance. The garrison weakened simultaneously at 
this point. A parley was called, which resulted in the 
besiegers being ordered very peremptorily to station 
themselves under the parlor windows, through which, 
presently, the besieged let down two struggling gobblers 
appended to two stout strings. Two shouts of victory, 
two startled ‘‘ gobble-gobbles,” and we were once more 
left in temporary peace. 

„Of course they will break faith with us,” said one 
of our pallid group; but I'll fix the next one that 
comes.” This was said with so much quiet determina- 
tion that we gathered hopefully — the speaker with 
a full chorused How ?” 

1 will let him —— fix him!“ She 
suddenly darted upstairs to the attic, and there matured 
her plan, we supposed, for when she returned to us she 
was accompanied by Susie, our house girl, celebrated 
for the ebon hue of her complexion and the strength of 


Bed-time found us in a 


| 


line, into one end of which she was adjusting a slip- 
knot. A smile of the most exquisite enjoyment played 
about her thick lips. Our conspirator held in her hand 


us at all, as we knew it had been guiltless of a load since 


was in the grasp of a girl who had never pulled trigger 
in her life. The conspirators absolutely refused to 
gratify our natural curiosity as to their intentions. 
„Wait and see” was all we could extract. 3 

Before Susie’s rope was fixed to her own entire satis- 
faction another knock came at the back door, and an- 
other demand for turkeys was sent through the keyhole. 
How many men and how many turkeys ?” demanded 
our head conspirator. Five, was the appalling reply. 
I will admit one at a time if you agree. Otherwise 
you will have to burn the house over our heads to get a 
turkey.” Her condition was accepted: She opened 
the door, and with magical speed closed it behind a rare 
and radiant youth who stepped into our midst flushed 
with triumph and with conceit. At a signal Susie’s 
rope was thrown about his dapper waist with the dex- 
terity of a Texas cow-boy (Susie had tamed many a 
yearling in this primitive fashion), and our conspirator’s 
harmless pistol was pointed at the blanched face of our 
prisoner. ‘‘If you are quiet,” she said, with a regular 
stand and deliver“ tone of voice, you will be com- 
fortably cared for until morning. Susie, tie him to the 
newel post;“ which Susie did as expeditiously as she 
could for laughing. 

Whether the silent taking off (or in) of their compan- 
ion frightened the other miscreants away we never knew, 
but no more demands for turkeys were made that night, 
and bright and early the next morning we summoned 
the commander of the Brigade, to whom we delivered 
our prisoner with all the pomp and circumstance of war. 

Truth compels me to add, however, that, despite the 
heroic conduct of their defenders, those turkeys event- 
ually fell into the hands of the Marine Brigade, and 
none were left to spread the tail. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for thie column.) 


I have just noticed in your issue of May 8 the question of 
your correspondent ‘‘D”’ in reference to fruit-drying. Please 
find inclosed a circular which will answer the question most sat- 
isfactorily. I have been very successful with this evaporator, 
and think 2 a great help in country housekeeping. 

Mrs. J. 8. W. 

We have forwarded the circular, for which please receive 
our thanks, to our correspondent. Theold-fashioned method 
of drying fruit in the sun is open to many objections. It is 
almost impossible to protect the fruit from insects and dust, 
and on the ground of cleanliness the quicker evaporating 
process seems more desirable. We have had no experience 
with any fruit-drier, but there is in almost every country 
place at certain times in the year such a surplus of fruit 
that if an economical way of preserving it for winter and 
spring use can be secured to families of small means, it 
would be a great gain both on the ground of health and of 
economy. Sauce of some kind is a daily demand where 
there are children, and we should be glad to make the 
use of good fruit more general. 


Your correspondent ‘ M. C.“ quotes three stanzas of verse 
called Tenderness of Mind—on Taking a Bird's Nest.“ 
„M. C.“ takes them from an old book” called The Art 
of Reading, but seems to know nothing further concern- 
ing them. They are a small portion of Shenstone's A 
Pastoral Ballad—ic Four Parts.“ The parts are named 
respectively: Absence,” Hope, Solicitude,” and 
„ Disappointment,” and the portion quoted by M. C.“ is 
from Hope.“ The poem was written in 1743; and was 
very familiar to me in my boyhood. It contained a num- 
ber of easily remembered and quotable passages, one of 
which, I remember, was made familiar to every child of that 
day by its use in one of Town’s Readers,“ as a passage for 
rhetorical practice, and was as follows: 

o ye woods, spread your branches apace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly. 
I would hide with the beast of the chace : 
I would vanish from every eye.“ 
C. H. A. 


We have G primroses that blossomed last winter, nil 
should feel very much obliged to any one that will tell us how to 
treat them so we may have more blossoms next winter. 

With respect, H. 

It it — by some that primrose plants are stronger 
and better the second and even the third year than they 
are the first, if they have proper care. During the blosso m- 
ing season all flowers should be picked off as soon as they 
fade, and when it ig over the plants should be repotted in 
fresh pots with some fresh soil, and kept shaded and dor- 
mant during the summer. After a brief rest they will 
make a vigorous start, and new crowns will appear ready 
for Fall and winter blooming. 


Will you kindly inform me through the columns of The 
Christian Union where I can find the rest of the following 

Thou Uncreate, Unseen, and Undefined, 
whom no ee can trace, 


* 8. F. 


endless through all space.” 


her muscle. Susie held in a careless. grasp a clothes-:| 


an awe-inspiring navy pistol, which did not im pose on- 


its accidental leaving behind by one of our boys, and 


Oos Youne Forks. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO AGAIN? 


By CHARLES ‘BARNARD. 
BOY may say this over with a shade of vex 


ation. What will you do—again ? What differ- 
ence does it make? It makes a world of difference; the 


tremendous difference between success arid’ failure—a 
happy life and one full of ‘mean little worries and 
wretched little fights, a fine old wolf howling round the 
house and your gun smashed and the latch of ‘the door 
broken. Let us see where we were when this question 
was asked the first time. Of the hundred boys coming 
out of school ninety-and-nine had gone gayly off to 
town to seek their fortunes, and one lively little man 
had decided to be a farmer. 

Every boy decides that the thing to do is to get 
wealth. Quite a proper ambition, to be sure. By all 
means get wealth, for it is the means of getting every- 
thing that is better. Now, the ninety-and-nine who go 
off to town to seek wealth make a very common mistake. 
They see great wealth gathered in the cities, and they 
think there must be the place to get a share of it. It is 
true there is much wealth in cities, but it does not grow 
there, and not one of all who hold it will give you a 
single cent of it unless you are ready to pay the very 
highest price for it. Cities are not rich. They are 
really desperately poor. It is the country that is rich ; 
it is the barren sea that is wealthy. It is only out of the 
ground or out of the ocean that you can get new wealth. 
All the wealth of cities belongs to some one. The 
boundless and exhaustless wealth of the world is in the 
fields under the sod or under the waves of the sea. 

Let us understand this more clearly. A short time 
ago, while at Houghton Farm, I was shown a yellow 


| heap of onions—firm, solid, and handsome ; good for 


food and medicine. By estimate, there were about thirty 
bushels in the heap, and worth, say, at one dollar a bushel, 
just thirty dollars. This lot of onions was the result of 
planting just one pound of seed, that cost three dollars. 
Adding to this the interest on the land, the cost of labor, 
etc., we may call the cost of the thirty bushels 
fifteen dollars. That leaves fifteen dollars as the 
new money, the fresh real property, that came out 
of the ground. Here is new property, that did 
not exist before. No one was robbed to get it. Nota 
human being was in any sense the poorer for it. In 
fact, the whole country and the world is just so mach 
the richer by the operation. 

It does seem as if the little man n 
into partnership with nature had made a good bargain. 
The gardener put the onion seed in the ground, and the 
wind, the sun, the rain, and all things worked for him 
to produce the new wealth. It is true, some of the more 
unruly partners, called weeds, in their eagerness to show 

a proper spirit got in the way and made trouble. The 
gardener reasoned with them with a hoe, and they 
gave up their lives for the sake of the general good. 
There were also days when the zealous sun was a little 
too warm; and perhaps once or twice the rain-clouds, 
busy about their regular work, forgot to pass the water- 
ing-pot at the proper time, These things had to be ac- 
cepted as a part of the performance; yet, in the long run 
of the summer, everything came out all right, and the 
golden piles of wealth, new born, fresh and honest, Jay 
at last in the sunshine, a fair reward for the labor 
spent. 

Ever since farming began, people have tried to find 
out all they could of the habits and manners of these 
silent partners in the business—the air, the sun, the rain, 
plants, and living creatures. A vast deal has been 
learned and is recorded in books. A vaster range of 
knowledge remains yet to be explored, and this is the 
work that is done at Houghton Farm. 

In the meadow back of the carriage-house is a oni 
inclosure, and in this bit of land stands a telegraph post. 


From the top of the post extend wires that go down into 


the soil, some a few inches, others two or three feet. 
There is also a tube sunk in the ground, and in which 
there is always more or less water. In another field, on 
higher ground, is another inclosure, and at this place 
there are also tubes sunk in the ground, and each con- 
taining a thermometer. In the carriage-house is a small 
room fitted with drawing-tables, desks, and work 
benches. The telegraph wires sunk in the soil of the 
meadow come into the building, and every hour, from 
seven o’clock in the morning till nine at night, mes- 
sages are received from thesilent partners of the concern— 
the sun, 90,000,000 miles away, the air, that covers all 
the farm, and the dull and silent soil. These messages 
tell of things never known before, They give new 
ideas about the soil in which our friends, the plants, live 
and have their being. Sometimes a plant is sick, and 
the poor thing, not being able to speak, cannot tell what 
is the matter, and we van only guess what is best to do 


for it. Perhaps these strange messages sent by wire from 
the dumb soil may help us understand things beiter. 
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- speak, They live, and take food, and are sensible to 


Florida. 


remarked Fred, with the air of one who had spent four 
water. 
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The thermometers sunk in these little tube-wells have vs Ah ' but this is the very coldest ‘iy of the whiter; moved into it, they seemed puzzled by me glass 8. aur 
also messages to report. returned his mother. We have some warmer weather | rounding them, and alarmed when they found they 


There is much about Houghton Farm that is attract- 
{ve. There are the horses, the cattle, the sheep and 
dogs, and a hundred other things worth looking into: 
but thesé reports from the soil tell of things not known 
on ordinary farms. Suppose a young fellow comes 
here to study farming. He will see this curious work 
going on, and will, perhaps, take a hand in it. Let us 
see what this will mean. Taking the field thermometers 
first, the duty will be to go out and read each glass in 
turn once every hour from seven in the morning till 
nine at night. First, there is the temperature of the air. 
Then the amount of moisture in the air, and the reading 
of the barometer. On the ground is a glass thermometer, 
with the bulb just covered by the soil. This, too, must 
be examined. Then, in turn, the thermometers sunk in 
the little wells must be pulled up, read quickly, and be 
returned again. All this must be put down each time 
in a book, together with notes on the weather, the wind 
and clouds. Fourteen times every day, and every day 
for six months, must this be done. Exactly on time: no 
failures, no delays, no holidays or vacations. This is 
science ; and science means to be regular, to be exact, 
never to fail, and to report everything, omitting nothing. 

Then the reports by telegraph from the ground must 
be made in the same way. The wires, that are arranged 
in pairs, are buried in the soil, just as the thermometers 
are sunk in the ground. Now, if two wires are placed 
in the soil, and the ends are brought together, there will 
be a slight galvanic action in the wires, and this action 
will vary according to the temperature of the soil, In 
the laboratory where the wires end is an apparatus for 
producing the same galvanic effects by means of warm 
water. When this has been done, the temperature of 
the water can be examined by means of a thermometer, 
and thus the temperature of the soil can be ascertained, 
indirectly, by observing the galvanic action in each case. 
When the action produced artificially by warm water 
is the same as that produced in the wires by the heat of 
the soil, then it is inferred that the temperature of the 
water is the same as that of the soil, and if we know 
one we may know the other. 

At the end of weeks and weeks, a vast array of figures 
has been gathered. What is the good of it all? Has it 
paid to take all this trouble to find out just how hot or 
eold the soil is for every hour of a summer? Decidedly, it 
has paid. New facts, new knowledge of the behavior 
of the silent partners, have been obtained. Then the 
boy who observed the thermometers, who made the rec- 
ords every hour, rain or shine, day in and day out— 
his gain is great. He was careless, inattentive, with 
perhaps a badly working mind, that never would run in 
one direction long enough to accomplish anything. He 
is now a young scientist, an exact observer, a young | 
man of method, and his mind is a capital tool that is like 
some splendid machines we see in workshops, that are 
so perfect in their action we call them instruments of 
precision.” It is the training that is the gain, and Hough- 
ton Farm work in this department is a first-rate training 
school. 

It always seems a great pity that plants cannot 


heat and cold. They evidently have their likes and dis- 

likes. They love their dull, silent life, for they will fight 

for it despert tely, and cling to it under every discourage- 

ment. Now we see they live in the soil. They take a 
Jarge part of their food from the ground, and the condi- 
tion and temperature of the soil are of vital importance. 

In fact, the heat or cold to which their rots are subject 
makes just the difference between health or sickness, 

good crops or bad crops, profit or loss for the farmer. 

Who shall say these facts daily learned about the condi- 
tion of the soil at Houghton Farm are not of value ? 
We may not see the value now, but men of science never 
despise any facts in nature, however minute. Some 
clearer mind may read the riddle of the soil, and tell 
the farmers new things that will add untold millions to 
the wealth they bring forth from the ground. 

The days pass quickly on the farm. There isso much 
going on, so much to see, that half the telling would fill 
a book. Perhaps another time more ‘may * told of 
weeks and 


ALLIGATORS, 
Bx Mary Mayne. 
E had almost given up the hope of seeing Fred 
and Susie that night, and, greatly disap- 
pointed, were just going down to dinner, when we 
heard the click of the latch-key, and in burst the young 
travelers, bringing with them a full blast of 1 cold 
air of that bitter January day. 
Are you not half frozen?“ was the first question, 
after a glad welcome. 
„Oh, no f! said Susie, but it ts a slight change from 
Oh! it is lovely there!“ 
What awfully cold weather you do have A * 


here in New York, I suppose e left the roses in 
bloom in St. Augustine.“ ö 

Well, they have not really out-of-doors,” 
said Susie. ‘‘The ‘season’ will begin in about a 
month. Of course, if we could have gone the last of. 
February, it would have been pleasanter, in some re- 
spects; but we have had such a lovely time, without 
many roses!“ 

‘First rate!’ exclaimed Fred, with 
and I could not have gone in February, anyway.” 

For Fred was old enough to be in business for him- 
self; but in an unexpected winter vacation which had 
come to him, he had carried out a long-talked-of plan 
of a trip to Florida with his sister. . 

Just at this moment a low, strange, croaking noise 
startled us. 

What in the world is that?“ said Aunt Anne, look- 
ing around the room. 

Fred and Susie burst into paroxysms of laughter. 

„Ah! my dear little pets!’ exclaimed Susie, in a 
ludicrously mocking tone, as she pulled out a long 
paper box from a corner of the parlor near the heater. 
I put them here to keep them warm.” And, opening 
the box, she fearlessly took out a young alligator about 
ten inches long, and, with exaggerated expressions of 
affection, she patted and petted the creature, while we, 
looking on, almost screamed at the ugly-looking reptile. 

„Poor little dear!” said Susie, in mock-pathetic 
tones; he could not hurt you even if he was big 
enough—he’s too cold. I expect, Fred, they will die in 
this terribly cold climate.” 

‘* They?” said her father, inquiringly. 
two of them ?” | 


Are there 


‘* Three,” responded the girl, emphatically. ‘‘ Let 
them out, Fred.” 
Whereupon the box was opened wide. Yes, three 


small alligators began perambulating over the carpet 
with such agility that it was necessary for Fred and 
Susie to catch them -by the tails frequently, and bring 
them back to headquarters. 

‘*You see,” said Susie, apologizing for their unex- 
pected activity, ‘‘ they are getting warm.” 

The largest alligator was about fourteen inches long, 
the amallest about eigut inches. 

Where did you get them?“ asked Aunt Anne, com- 
ing nearer, and then retreating, as the creatures ap- 
proached her. 

In Pilatka, on our way from the Ocklawaha. Oh, 
Fred, don’t you wish we were sailing up the Ocklawaha 
now ?” 

‘** You did not catch them yourself, I suppose, Susie,“ 
remarked her mother. 

No,“ laughed Susie, we bought them in a shop. 
| They keep them to seli in almost all the shops in St. 
Augustine, Jacksonville, and everywhere. You see 
them by the door, outside, in a big wooden tub, with a 
little water in it—a whole lot of them together. When 
we got these, the man put them on the counter, so that 
we night see them better; and he had to keep catching 
hold of their tails to prevent them from running 
away.” 

Supposing,” "remarked Fred, with suggestive em- 
after dinner. I’m hungry asahunter. Here, I'll pick 
them up, and put them into quarters.” 


mother; they will be running all over the house.“ 

At dinner the alligators were forgotten in discussing 
the c elightful picnics, the sails, and the horseback rides 
in Florida, and describing birds of beautiful plumage 


mounted as. ornamental memorials of the Southern 
trip. 

A little council of war was held as to the night ac- 
commodations of the young alligators; but when Mr. 
Bentley—that was Susie’s father—was assured that he 
should not find one inside bis slipper in the morning, 


lodging in her best easy-chair, it was decided, consider- 


an exceptionally cold night, that they should encamp in 
‘the warmest corner of the parlor. 

“You see, mamma,” said Susie, they can’t get out. 
I'll put a book on the cover to keep it down — for at 
this instant a long brown head popped up from the 
edge of the slightly opened box. They stayed in Fred’s 
stateroom on the steamer, and made no trouble, though 
one night they did make a frightful noise. They have 
air enough through the holes in the eover.” 

Nevertheless, when Aunt Anne went into the parlor, 
early in the morning, she looked carefully around, and 
stepped cautiously, lest, by chance, she should tread 
a an escaped prisoner. 


stand in Fred's room. It was partly filled with water, 


rocky looking stones piled up on one side, out of the 


years instead of four weeks in a Southern climate. 


Philp, was the seen, house. When they first 


phasis, ‘‘ we postpone the history of the allizators till 


Aud be sure that they can’t get out,” said his 


which had fallen victims to Fred's skill, and were to be 


and Mrs. Bentley saw there was no danger of their 


ing they were natives of the sunny South, and it was 


In a few days & pretty aquarium appeared on à little 


with pebbles, shells, and coral on the bottom, and some 


could not go through the sides of their house. But soon 
they seemed satisfied, and spent the winter of their lives 
in quiet contentment, drowsily roosting on the rocky 
elevation built up for their comfort, or with their heads 
alone turned upward, out of the water. It was their 
hibernating oe, when they wanted sleep, but not 

food. 

Me watched en with great eee strange 

creatures they were. The smallest one never seemed. 
like the others—he was sickly looking, and one morning 
was found dead in the aquarium, We supposed the 

others might soon follow his reece but no: e 
lived and flourished. 

I do believe they want W to eat,” said Susie, ! 
when a warm day in early spring made them unusually 
lively. 

So Fred got half a dozen tiny fishes and a few tad- 
poles, and put them into the aquarium. Presently the 
smaller alligator snapped at one of the fishes, and, 
though managing the large mouthful with evident diffi- 
culty, unceremoniously swallowed it, with many shak- 
ings of the head. The big alligator still apparently dis- 
dained food, or else it was too much trouble for him to 
open his uncouth jaws. But in the silence of that. 
evening Fred heard a dismal, croaking noise issuing 
from the acquarium, and, looking up from his desk, he 
discovered the creature vigorously swallowing a fish. 
He did not see him perform the operation again, but, one 
by one, in the course of a week or two, the fishes and 
tadpoles disappeared. Then we knew that the appetites 
of our queer pets had waked up. 

„But I can’t afford to feed the beasts on live fishes * 
declared Fred when solicited to replenish the aquarium. 
They must eat raw meat.“ And raw meat was pro- 
vided. 

It was curious to see them eat, and Susie was skillful 
in feedingthem. She cut the meat into little bits, but 
I assure you she did not venture, small as the alligators 
were, to offer them a mouthful with her fingers. No, 
she looked around the room for something which would. 


serve the purpuse of a fork. A long-handled steel pen 


caught her eye ‘‘Just the thing,” she said. And 
from that time to the present the long steel pen has been 
the alligators’ fork. 

Susie stuck a piece of meat on the end of the pen, and 
cautiously presented it through the opening at the top 
of the aquarium. At first they took no notice—per- 
haps alligators don’t see in all directions; but a little 
nearer, and suddenly the little one jumped, and fiercely 
grabbed the meat with such avidity that Susie with diffi- 
culty extracted the pen from the close-shut jaws. Such 
atime as there was swallowing that one small piece of 
meat! We.expected the creature would choke to death ! 
But, after much vigorous shaking of the head and erect- 
ing of the tail, repeated plunges under water, and various 
remarkable evolutions, the meat disappeared, and Belle“ 
stuck up her head above the water, and opened wide 
her mouth. 

Oh ! I forgot I had not told you that Susie had named 
the little alligator ‘‘ Belle,” and the large one Oscar.” 

1 must call you Oscar,“ she had said Oscar 
Wilde,’ because you assume such esthetic positions; 
‘You hold yourself like this, you hold yourself like 
that, she sang, posing herself in ludicrous attitudes 
before the aquarium By hook and n. vou try 
to look both angular and flat.’ ” 

As soon as the second bit of a came within 
‘* Belle’s” vision, she snapped at it viciously, And one 
piece after another, daintily offered on the tip of the 
pen, disappeared within her long jaws. Meanwhile 
„Oscar remained stretched out upon the stones in dis- 
dainful indifference, taking no notice of various choice 
bits that were enticingly presented to him. ‘ 

„Is he blind? or can't he open his mouth * ex- 
claimed Susie, as she vainly coaxed him to try a little 
morsel. 

If you'll hold him, „said Fred, who had been an | 
amused spectator of the show, I'll open his mouth 
with a knife; then you can put something into it.“ 

Oh, no!“ exclaimed Susie, it will hurt him.“ 
No, it won't,“ replied Fred; the man who 


sold him to me said they sometimes had to open the 


mouths of the young ones with a knife, so as to feed 
them.“ 
Well, you matte’ do it. 1 guess he knows when he 
is hungry, himself. When he wants to eat, he'll open 
his mouth fast enough. And Susie devoted herself to 
the little one, whose appetite seemed sufficient for both. 

About twice a week, fora while, and then every other 
day, the alligators were fed. But only very seldom 
would the larger accept a morsel. Why was he so dif- 
ferent from the other one who was always ready to eat ? 
Had he not quite waked up from his winter’s lethargy ? 
Or was it because of his maturer age, he being more 
than two years old, and the younger only about a year 
old? 

Our strange pets have learned to n us-after 
the fashion of alligators. Susie goes to the aquarium 
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and ai alte: „Belle “' And the little one raises her head 
and looks up very intelligently—for an alligator. ‘‘ Do 
you want something to eat? And Belle utters a gut- 
tural croak in token of assent, and opens wide her 
mouth. If very hungry, she sometimes springs up out 
of the water before the meat is near enough for her to 
reach, and seems too impatient to wait an instant. 
„Oscar“ is more dignified and sedate, and by no means 
so friendly. We fancy he regards us with suspicion ; 
perhaps he has heard us jokingly talk about making a 
pocket-book out of his skin! At any rate, he does not 
show the best of dispositions, and sometimes ‘‘ Belle” 
is manifestly afraid of him. But when both have 
eaten as much as they want, they stretch themselves out 
together on the rocky promontory most amicably. 

Now is a good opportunity to examine the queer 
creatures. The half-webbed toes are spread out flat, or 
folded close beside the body, the long head rests on the 
rock, and the ribbed tail stretches over adjacent stones, 
Occasionally their eyes are shut, but generally they look 
wide open, having a vacant stare, as if they saw nothing; 
though once in a great while you will observe a slow 
wink! Perhaps the curious look of their eyes is due to 
the three pairs of eyelids they possess. You almost 
think they have quite stopped breathing, when sud- 
denly you see a quick movement in the throat ; and 

then it is still again for ever so long. Presently you 
notice a singular breathing movement of the body, the 
scaly skin unfolding and folding in a peculiar way. 
But there they stay, immovable, and apparently asleep, 
but with wide open, staring eyes. I should have told you 
‘they have two long rows of pretty, little, sharp-looking 
teeth. But they don’t try to chew their food—they 
shake it down, swallowing it whole. 

In their native haunts, alligators, although they have 
acquired an unenviable reputation, are not usually fero- 
cious from malicious disposition. They kill only to eat. 
They seize their prey in their strong, trap-like jaws, give 
it a violent blow with the tail, and, holding it in a tight 
grip, draw it under water until it has ceased to struggle, 
and can be easily swallowed. Though they like fresh 
food, they readily eat what is putrid, and consequently 

perform an important part in nature’s economy. When 
violent rains and floods sweep great quantities of animal 
remains down into stagnant Southern swamps and 
lagoons, the alligators have a grand feasting time. They 
dispose of masses of decaying flesh which otherwise 
would render the air pestilent for miles around, and at 
the same time they grow fat themselves, and are able to 
go without food for a long time afterward. 

But what shall we do with our alligators ? , 

We supposed they would live only a few weeks,” 
says Susie, when this question is agitated, ‘‘and brought 
them home just as a curiosity.” 

Yet I think Susie has a lurking fondness for the odd- 
looking creatures. 

What shall we do with them? If their appetites in- 
crease, they may not be content with raw meat, expen- 
sive as that diet is—they may insist on living food. 
When they grow larger, their house will be too small, 
and they will easily get out of it; indeed, even now 
‘they make almost successful attempts. And how will 
Fred like to have alligators four, six, or ten feet long 

crawling around his room! They say that Florida alli- 
gators are sometimes twenty feet long. What a terrible 
prospect ! 

Fred has proposed turning them into the East River. 
But we don’t want to see in the newspapers, ten years 
hence, a dreadful tale about somebody who, while bath- 
ing near the river’s bank, had an arm or a leg bitten off 
by a strange-looking creature. Shall we offer them to 
Barnum to exhibit alongside of ‘‘ Jumbo” and the 
Baby Elephant”? The Baby Alligators” would 
sound well. Shall we make a present of them to some 
unsuspecting friend ? benevolently donate them to some 
zodlogical collection ? or see if there is anywhere a 
dealer in such-like reptiles with whom we can make a 
bargain ? 

These considerations do not trouble our young alliga- 
tors, who, all this while, are reposing quietly among the 
rocks In their glass house. No! I mistake; that rest- 
less little reptile is awake. She swims around search- 
ingly ; she thrusts her nose out of the water. The signs 
are unmistakable—she is actually hungry again. What 
an appetite ! 

Susie! This insatiable alligator must have some 
more meat ” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
O older boys and girls are often left with the care 
J of your younger brothers and sisters, and it is hard 
to get them to mind you. That is partly because you 
are not wise in your choice of the time to insist on obe- 
dience, partly because they very quickly learn that you 
are not a legal authority. You must win them to obedi- 
ence by great kindness and very skillful treatment. And 
I must confess that you have one serious difficulty to 
contend with in the example of parents. 1 do not ea 


your parents, but n in general. Only a day or two 
ago I heard an older sister say to her little brother, 
‘‘ Don’t sit down on the ground—a big snake will come 
and bite you.“ The real reasons why she did not want her 
brother to sit down were that she wanted to go some: 
where else, and that he would soil his dress, and her 
mother would “‘ scold” her. Now, the little fellow had 
never seen a snake, did not know what a snake is, and 
might just as well have been managed by the truth as by u 
lie. I wish I could one week print this whole paper full of 
this sentence: NEVER TELL WHAT Is NOT TRUE TO A 
LITTLE CHILD. We could drive lying out of the world 
very soon if we could get truth so fixed in the habits of 
older people that they never would lie to achild. They 
would soon stop lying to one another. It is quite com- 
mon in these days to speak of lying in less plain terms, 
to call it by some gentler name ; but that does not change 
the sin nor the trouble it brings to the world. 

Please try for the next week to see how perfectly truth- 
ful you can be in dealing with your younger brothers 
and sisters, and tell me how you succeed. Do not slip 
out of the door saying you are coming right back” 
when you are really going away to play all the afternoon. 
Don’t say, when they ask you what you are eating, 
„Nothing, when your breath and your sticky fingers 
betray the eandy you have slipped into your pocket 
because the baby is not allowed to eat it. A little skill 
and effort will help you out of a difficult place if you are 
desirous to tell only the truth. Whether you, whether 
your dear little baby brother and sister, are to be good 
and happy when you grow up will be greatly affected 
by the question of your truthfulness now. 


San FRANctsco, Cal. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Do you want to hear what one of your nieces did on Christmas 
Eve? I will make an extract froma letter written to a little 
niece, and who, by the way, is a niece of yours, too, and who 
sends love, and, if not too late, wishes for a happy year: 

Now I must tell you what we did—Bessand I. We wanted to 
make somebody glad and happy on Christ’s birthday, so we found 
out where a family lived, through Uncle Doctor, who were very, 
very poor, and where one of the sweetest little babies had come 
a little while before; and we loaded up. I went out and bought 
candy and peanuts and cornucopias, and Bessie filled one for 
each of the children, and then she picked out a lot of very nice 
toys she thought she could spare, and grandma (of course she 
always helps along) guve us some oranges and a box of tea and, 
besides, lots of other things ; then I found some dresses of Bessie’s 
for a little girl among them named Lizzie” (there were five 
children), and I had a dress for the mother, and there were so 
many things we really did look very funny. Bess had a big bag 
filled with the toys and good things, and I had, oh ! such a bun- 
dle!—well, it was almost as big as I was. Wasn't the mother glad, 
t ough ! and she said all the children should hang up a stocking 
(for we had taken some stockings along), and then in the morning 
they would be so glad, for this was Christmas Eve. The mother 
was very pretty and very gentle, and spoke so sweetly, and she 
was so grateful and so happy. 

All this happened much nearer to you than tous, but I thought 
it might please you toread it. The little B.’s wish to swell 
Charity’s report just a little, and send the incloged. 

With love, L. d. B. 


At Christmas, and soon after, there is so much excite- 
ment about the presents and all the things that have 
been done, that such a story as this might not be read 
so carefully as it would be now. And this is what I want 
you to do when you read it: Think what service to 
Christ you can render now in just such ways, and then 
when Christmas comes you will know how, with better 


birth. We do not do so well in making gifts to our 


birthdays if we have neglected to think of them or to 
carry out their wishes the rest of the year. If the Un- 
cle Doctor” and ‘‘ Bessie” an ” were not mak- 
ing themselves ready for Christmas long months before, 
by kind thoughts and loving acts, I am sure this beauti- 

ful way of spending n b would not have suc- 
ceeded. 


Cincinnatus, N. T., May 3, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have read The Christian Union regularly for a long time; I 


| have thought a great many times of writing and asking you if 


I could not be one of your nieces. I should like to be one. 
When I read what Dewey“ called the longest word, I thought 
I would like to ask her if smiles was not the longest ; is it not a 
mile between the first and last letter? 

I do not know as I can drive a nail straight, but I can crack 
butternuts without pounding my fingers. 

I walk a mile to school, and hope I will learn enough to teach 
school, some day. 

Spring has surely come ; the woods are full of beautiful wild- 
flowers, the trees are budded, the birds are. building their nests. 
I know where there are quite a: number of birds’ nests. 

Yours levingly, W. 


There have been beautiful birds about us this spring, 
and I hope no evil will come to their nests. It is very 


hard for boys to let birds’ nests alone, and I suppose 


there are cases where it is worth while to take one or 
two eggs from the nest for the sake of the study of birds ; 
but I think to take a bird’s eggs for fun is cruel. 


g LAWRENCE, March 20, 1884. 
Dear 
I have been, reading the nice letters in The Christian Union 


like to be your niece; and if, you already have not too many, I 


‘should like to have the red line under ered 


success than ever before, to celebrate the dear Saviour’s | 


earthly friends or showing our love for them on their! 


I have been having a very nice time, taking music lessons, and 1 
have been attending a course of lectures on Physiology ; they 
were very interesting. I like physiology very much indeed. 
Also, I have been to a cooking school. I wonder if any of your 
nieces have been; if they have, I guess they will agree with me 
that they are very nice, certainly very instructive. I have not 
cooked very much yet, but I expeet I shall learn. Your letters 
in The Christian Union are very nice, and I enjoy them very 


much. Mrs. N — has been telling me about the pleasant call 


she had on you last year. I am one of Blanche’s friends, one 
of the three perhaps Mrs. W told you about as Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. I enjoy Blanche’s bird and kitty very much—they 
are very knowing—and her piano ; they are all very entertaining. 
Mrs. W—— has a very large picture of Blanche that looks almost 
as if she were alive, it isso perfect. I am glad that you area 
real Aunt Patience, not an imaginary one. I was the eldest.of 
the trio, and Blanche the youngest; Bessie H——, the other 
friend, can paint very nicely, and I guess she would like to be 
an artist; but I am very fond of music, and rather expect an 
organ for my birthday present; next week. I should like to 
know how to play nicely. Perhaps you would like to know.that 
it ig my fifteenth birthday. I am very fond of reading; will you 
please tell me some interesting books that you think I would 
like. But I think this is a pretty long letter, so I must 

with * from your very loving friend (or would-be niece) 

H. 


Jam glad you can be of some comfort to Blanche’s 
mother. She must miss her daughter very mueh. 
What books have you read? Any of Mrs. Whitney’s ? 
Tell me a little more about what you like to read, or, 
rather, think a little of what it would be best for you to 
read, and write to me again. Harper's Red Histories 
are good, and there are biographies that are good for 
young girls, 

‘Dear Aunt Patience 155 


I have never written to you before. I would like to be your 
niece. 
I study arithmetic, geography, spelling, read- 


I go to sobool. 
lug, singing, drawing, writing, and grammar. I like my teacher 
very much 

I live with my aunt; she has taken The Christian Union ‘al- 
most twelve years. 

My cousin has a bird and a dog. lee 
dolls. I shall be twelve years old next June. 

I should like to see my letter in print. Now I must close. 

Your loving niece, EML B. 

Please tell me what Gloucester you live in. Even 
after all I have said about giving the full name and full 
address, I have letters now with no post-office address, 
and signed only with initials. I am sorry to say most 
of these letters must go into the waste-basket. 


Le K. I. 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : G 


I send you these five little cards that I did all myself for you 
to give to the poor little children at the hospital. My father 
takes The Christian Union, and I have my mother read all the 
stories out of it to me, and 1 like the letters that you write. The 
trees are in full bloom now; not all of them, only a few of the 
shrubs and maples. Wehave avery big dog, and have a squirrei, 
toe. We had two, but the cat killed one; it was the tame onc, 
too. We have the wild one now, but I don’t like him half as 
much as the other. 

Will you be my aunt after this day?! I hope 80. Your loving 
nephew, Rozgrr W. O. 


The fruit-trees have quite done blooming with us, 
and the leaves are out fully on most of our shade- 
trees. A few, like the ailanthus, the catalpa, the syéa- 
‘more, are quite slow in dressing themselves. I wish I 
had learned more about trees when I was young. Now 
I have so much to do, so many things to think about, 
that I cannot take the time, nor have I the thought to 
give to the loveliness of nature that I want to give. 


_Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged 8714 8 
3 „., Ogden, Iowa 
Total $716 49 
PUZZLES. 


from your nephews and nieces, and thinking how much I should | 


NOVEL CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, | 

My first isin April; my second is in October; my third Is in 

December; my fourth isin June; my fifth is in February; my 

sixth isin August; my seventh is in November; my eighth is in 

July; my ninth is in March; my tenth is in January; my 

eleventh is in September. My whole is the name of a well- 
known poet, who was born January 25, 1759. A. D. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a blot ; — my third is 2 snare. My 

whole is a strict disciplinarian Harrier. 
FLORAL ANAGRAMS. 

1. Henry, match sum. 2. Lo! eye chunks, abe 

4. IL lag. O man. 5. Unite, pa. 6. More rips. 7. Thy chain. 8. 

Mail lace. 9. Cart up coal. 10. Groom, rig Lynn. 44 


mn 12. Ray, sign. 


Tw BURIED CAPES oF THE UNITED STATES, 


I earnest Lu Case fs able to change the eodes and manners ot 
Charleston people, then rye should not be made into whisky. 
and the Mayor must look outside to catch a rogue. Though the 
critics chatter as fast as Nero, mankind should n 2971 


ANSWERS TO. PUZZLES OF MAY 15. 
Bird Enigma. 
The softly, warbled song 
Comes the woods, and 


letter deserves it; I don’t quite understand about it. Our school 
has three weeks’ vacation, and Lam spending it with Mra. W——. 


„ ve 18 at 
Numerical Enigma,—Honesty is the beet policy . * 
Biden: Quotation ‘come, thou goddess fair and 
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@UNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 

“The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 

Lord."*—Rom. vi., 28. 
TERNAL life is the hope which Paul holds out 
before himself and his readers. It is the gift of 
God. promised to all those who, by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for honorand glory and immortality, 
given by free grace, to be laid hold on by the believer.* 
It is a present possession, but one which reaches forward 
into an unknown and undefined future, This eternal 
life is in God’s Son ; it is in us when we become sons of 
God; God hath already given this life to us; we are 
already raised from the dead and made to sit with Jesus 
Christ in heavenly places ; we know that we have eter- 
nal life, though to what this life will bring us in its per- 
fected fruition we do not, cannot know.“ In the eighth 
chapter of Romans, Paul gives us, out of his own per- 
sonal experience, a description of this life. We are 
again with the beloved disciple in the spirit, and see the 
New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven. 
The Epistle to the Romans is Paul's Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Chapters one, two, and three deseribe the City of De- 
struction ; chapters four, five, six, and seven, the Pilgrim- 
age ; chapter eight, the Celestial City. But the Celes- 
tial City is entered not through physical death, but by 
dying to the flesh and rising in the spirit, by being cruci- 
fied with Christ, and raised with him from the dead. 
The life which I live in the flesh, I live by faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.” The eighth chapter of Romans is Paul's descrip- 
tion of this heavenly life in the flesh, this eternal life 
begun on the earth. | 

Let us briefly trace the steps by which Paul has 
reached this chapter. 

The world cannot, the individual cannot, be delivered 
from sin by obedience to external law, whether human 
or divine. Rome has tried it; and the issue of this ex- 
periment is described in the first chapter (verses 28-32). 
The Jew has tried it, and the result of this experiment 
is recorded in the third chapter (verses 10-19). Deliver- 
ance from sin comes by another method : by God’s pour- 
ing his own life into the soul—this is grace; by the 
soul’s glad reception of this outpoured life of God—this 
is faith, Thus was Abraham rightened, not by obe- 
dience to law, but by receiving free grace. This gift of 


God is as wide as the need of humanity ; it is not nar- 


rower in its scope than the sin which it vanquishes ; in 


God's thought it antedates Adam, and in its generous 


provision it is given to all Adam's descendants ; it is as 
abounding as the disease it remedies. It is life from the 
dead ; it is emancipation from slavery ; it is marriage to 


the Lord. So far has Paul gone in his line of thought, 


when his spiritual life overmasters him, and he breaks 
away from philosophy and history and Scripture, to 
illustrate by personal experience the divine truth which 
he is laboring to express. I too have known, he cries, 
the life in sin; I too have known the crucifixion in- 


flicted by conscience; and, thanks be to God, I too have 


known the new and divine and eternal life, which is 
the gift of God bestowed on all those who follow after, 
not the desires of the flesh, but the purposes of the 
spirit, that they may fulfill them in their lives.“ 

1. All pagan religions are religions offear. All pagan 
worship is an endeavor either to drive away cruel gods 
or to propitiate offended and angry gods. The cruel 
falsehood which changes the truth of God into a lie, and 
man from a son of God into a slave, and religion 
from a filial love into a servile fear, has entered the 
church of Christ and paganized it. But whether it be 
labeled Christian or pagan, whether the god it offers 
for worship be called Jove, or Thor, or Jehovah, it is a 
cruel falsehood. He whom God has justified, he who 
has entered into vital, personal, sympathetic relation 
with God, he who receives life directly from him, with 
all the fruits of life wrought in his own spirit by the 
indwelling Spirit of God, as in the earth its flowers and 
fruits are wrought by the warmth of the sun, is re- 
deemed from this fear. He knows God to be his Father, 
and himself to be a child of God. He cries no longer to 
him in fear; his cry is Abba, Father, my dear Father.“ 
He is an heir of God, inheriting not something from 
God—as lands or bonds are inherited by a child—but in- 
heriting God himself, as a child inherits his father’s 
virtues. He is a joint heir with the Lord Jesus Christ, in- 
heriting his manger, his Gethsemane, his Calvary, but 
inheriting also his fellowship with God, and all the 
large freedom and deep joyousness of love which that 


1 International Sunday-School Lessou for June 15, 1884.— 
Rom. vill, 28-89. 

* Rom. U., 7; v., 21; vi., 23; 1 Tim. v1, 12. 

2 Ephes. fi., 6; 1 Jchr Hi., 2; v., 11, 13, 20. 

1 do not confine myself to the verses indicated by the Com - 
mittee, but take the chapter from verse 14 to the close, as the 
theme of this paper. 

*This was Luther's translation of Rom. vil, Nn, 
it might be rendered Papa, Father 


fellowship conferred and ever confers. He is no longer 
in a far country; no longer an orphaned child seeking for 
a Father; he is at his Father's home; under his Father’s 
roof; living at his Fathers side. His fellowship is 
with all the saints, because their fellowship and his is 
with the Father and with his son Jesus Christ. 

2. This experience of life with God radiates and 
transforms all sorrow. Sorrow and joy are no longer 
opposites. Joyful sorrow is no longer a self-contradic- 
tion. The bequest of Christ, bestowed just as he was 
going forth to wrestle with that indescribable agony in 
the Garden, These things have I spoken that my joy 
might remain in you,” is no longer an enigma. Suffer- 
ing is no longer a problem baffling all hope and faith, as 
well as all prying curiosity. For now he knows’ that 
suffering is no punishment of an offended Lawgiver, and 
no accident of a careless, ignorant creature. It is a gift 
of a Father’s love. He knows that the wholecreation 
was made subject to decay, and to all the pangs which 
decay brings with it, in every stage through which it 
passes, not by the creature’s poor, ignorant choice, not 
by the decree of an irate deity who must be placated or 
surfeited by suffering; not by chance, or law or force 
more implacable even than wrath ; but by Love, who 
hath subjected all his children, even his own only begotten 
Son,to pain, in hope that so the creature shall be delivered 
from the bondage of its corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God; and in this faith he says 
softly to himself : 


„He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer blow on blow. 
And yet I whisper, As God will, 
And at his heaviest blows hold still.“ 


In his darkest night this star of the morning shines ; 
on his blackest cloud this bow of hope is painted; when 
the fountains of the great deep are broken up, and all the 
fair earth is devustated, this faith in his Father bears 
him safely through the deluge. When his blinded eyes 
can no longer look up for the tears that fill them, and the 
stifled voice can no longer cry, Abba, Father, for the sobs 
that choke it, the spirit is in his heart helping his infir- 
mities, teaching it the unspoken language of heaven, 
teaching it how to pray ; making its song in the night 
sweeter than the song of the morning, the plaintive 


nightingale of the twilight dearer than the upspringing 


lark of the sunshine. Then it is he knows not whether 
he is in the body or out of the body ; then it is he hears 
unspeakable words which it is not possible for a man to 
utter. For in all experience, whether of outward pain 
or of inward sorrow, whether of life’s joy or of heart- 
sickness, he knows that all things are working together 
for good to him, because he knows God and God knows 
him ; they understand one another, and he knows that 
he is called into this baptism of suffering that he may 
fulfill the purpose of infinite, divine love. 

3. For in all this, though he cannot see, yet he knows 
the end from the beginning. He is no Columbus, setting 
sail upon an unknown sea, in search of an unknown con- 
tinent. He knows his ship, his voyage, his destination, 
and his Commander. He looks with unutterable pity 
ofttimes on those who have to meet, armed with no such 
faith and hope as his, the ills of life. They know not 
whence they came, nor where they are, nor whither they 


are going, nor what is expected of them, nor who is 
master of their destiny. Oh, lost child !—lost because 


strayed from God. Put a boy alone upon the untrodden 
prairie, and leave him to learn the art of cultivation 
by cultivating without instruction ; put him alone upon 
the wide ocean, and leave him to learn navigation by 
navigating : but put him not in life to learn how to live 
by living. The child of God is no lost child. He is 
with his Father. He knows whence he came, for he 
came forth from his Father ; he knows where he is, for 
he is with his Father ; he knows whither he is going, 
for he is going to his Father’s home ; he knows what is 
expected of him, for it is expected of him only that he 
will be a loving, trusting son of a loving, life-giving 
Father; he knows who is the Master of his destiny, for 
his past, his present, and his future are in his Father's 
hands. And his Father has chosen him to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ his Lord; to this has 
called him; for this has reclaimed him; and into 
this glorious perfection will bring him, even him, at 
last. 

4, What, then, can he fear ? If God, the Everlasting ond 
the Almighty, is for him, who can be against him? Shall 


he fear God ? shall the vine fear the gardener? Shall 


he fear Christ? shall the accused fear his advocate ? 
And He who is the Advocate is also the Judge, ap- 
pointed Judge because he is a son of man, and knows 
by experience all the sorrows, the temptations, the limi- 
tations of a human life, and human nature.“ 


1The word knows signifies here (Rom. viii., 28), as very 
generally in Paul’s writings, not a conclusion reached by argu- 


ment, but a spiritual preception. He knows it because he knows, | 


has experience of, his Father’s love. 


* John v., 7. And has given him authority to execute judg- 


1 ment also, because he is a son of man.“ 


There is 


but one thing to fear—separation from God; and who 
shall separate God’s child, Christ’s saved one, from the 
tenacious grasp of Christ? For what is so tenacious as 
love ? or what love is so tenacious as the love of Christ ? 
„Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay; in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Not 
death ; for death does but open the door out of what we 
call life, which is but a slow dying, and translates us 
into the invisible and the incorruptible. Not life; for 
life is but the school which God has organized to teach 
us to know him. Not angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers ; for all the spirits of good are God’s ministers, 
making haste to do his blessed bidding. Not even the 
Spirit of Evil, for— 


Since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good 
By us not understood.“ 


Not things present, for they are his e nor 
things to come, for the future is God's own nest, and all 
its events are brooded by him; not height, for if I as- 
cend up into heaven, thou art there ; not depth, for if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there; nor any 
other created thing. And all things are created except 
Him, and He is the Creator, and the Creator is my Lover, 
my Father, my Husband, my God. 

„And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
“CONQUERORS THROUGH HIM THAT LOVED Us.“ 


By Emity MILLER. 


F I could tell you all that the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus had to suffer in the days of Paul, you would 
say it was a dreadful story. All manner of cruel things 
were done to them : they were driven from their homes ; 
they had to hide away from the soldiers in dens and 
caves; they were everywhere abused and persecuted 
and put to death with cruel] tortures. They were cold 
and hungry, and Paul says they were killed all the day 
long, and counted as only sheep for the slaughter. 
Was it not strange that in spite of all this they went on 
just the same, telling the story of Jesus, serving him 
themselves, and trying to bring others to serve him? 
Their enemies could not even make them sorrowful, or 
stop their singing praises as long as they had breath. 
They were conquerors, because they overcame all their 
troubles ; and even more than conquerors, because they 
really got good out of all these evil things. But they 
did not conquer because they were so strong ; some of 
them who were so patient and joyful in trouble were 
only little children, and they could not walk on such a 
hard, rough road alone. They had One with them to 
lead and help them: it was the One who so loved us 
that he gave his life for us, and who said to his children, 
Lo, I am with you always.” They were conquerors 
because he was with them, and nothing could separate 
them from him, or make him stop loving and caring for 
them. With God on their side, it did not matter who 
was against them ; when troubles were the hardest they 
heard him saying, Fear not, I am with thee ;” and 
even though they could not understand why such cruel 
things came upon them, they could trust in their 
Father’s love. Why, they said, ‘‘He that spared not 
his own Son, but freely gave him up for us all, shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things We are 
sure of his love; nothing can separate us from that; 
and, while we love him, we know that all things shall 
work together for good to us. Paul did not say that he 
supposed all things were for the best; he says, We 


know that all things work together for good to them 


that love God.” 

So we may think of all our sorrows and troubles and 
disappointments and pains as God’s workmen, all of 
them working together to make us in some way better ; 
and if Christ is always with us, we, too, can say of our 
troubles, In all these things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us.” 

A little child was once obliged to have a satetul 
operation performed. Her father took her in his arms 
and explained to her that it was best, and would save 
her a great deal of suffering by and by, and prevent her 
from becoming acripple. The child believed that the 
father knew best, and she said: ‘‘ Stay right by me, 
papa, and hold my hand, and I can bear it.” 

Just as the father stayed close by his child, and held 
her hand, and whispered, ‘‘ Be brave, my darling, it 
will soon be over,” so our Father watches by us every 
moment, and whispers, when we are in trouble, Be 
patient, and hold on to my hand; nothing can separate 
you from my love; in life I am always with you, and 
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in death you will be only coming a little closer, where 


you can see me as I see you.” 

We may not have to meet such biiter things as the 
early disciples did—famine and persecution and cruel 
suffering—but we may be conquerors over our little 
troubles through Him that loved us. If we learn in his 
strength to be patient and loving and forgiving when 
others are unjust and unkind, we are conquerors ; if we 
overcome our sins by faith and trust in his name, we 
are conquerors, and day by day we shall learn to know 
how true it is that all things which our Father sends us 
do really bring about our good. So that we may not 
only be disciples, but glad, happy disciples, praising 
and singing as we go, ‘‘If God be * us, who can be 
against us?“ 


TIMELY TRUTHS. 


HE meeting of the Congregational Club in Boston 

on Monday evening of last week was a notable one, 

and readers of The Christian Union will be glad to share 

with those who were present some of the suggestive and 

weighty thoughts presented by the speakers. Among 

the Andover Professors who were present and made ad- 

dresses, Dr, Egbert C. Smyth spoke with great point and 
emphasis. We give some extracts from his address : 


In seventeen years the Andover Seminary funds have 

been more than doubled, the library increased by 
about fourteen thousand volumes, a new chapel erected, 
Bartlett Chapel reconstructed, two new houses for Pro- 
fessors built, forty-one honorary scholarships and a 
fellowship with $600 have been established, a fourth 
year of study added, and the chairs of instructors in- 
creased from five to nine. This is considerable progress, 
but it by no means fulfills the comprehensive and far. 
reaching scheme of its founders, They evidently had 
in mind not merely a seminary for the training of 
preuchers, but a Theological University ; an institution 
in which provision shall be made for the cultivation of 
every branch of knuwledge comprised in the study of 
divinity. 
Lask you to remember that Andover Seminary was 
not founded simply to train preachers of the Gospel. 
This is its main purpose, its most important service. 
But it is not its only work. It is designed to aid in pro- 
viding a body of Christian scholars, whose duty and 
privilege it shall be to help their brethren in the ministry 
by special studies which require libraries, time for pro- 
tracted investigations, mastery of languages, researches 
pushed in every direction whither the finger of Provi- 
dence points. | 

It is designed to put the student upon the study of the 
Bible from the different points of view, and in the use 
of the best aids, It begins with the study of the original 
languages, proceeds with the history of the several books, 
trains in their interpretation, grasps their successive 
types of teaching, shows the unity of their truth, its 
relation to human thought, and the great problem of 
being and knowledge, how it has been taken up in the 
creeds and life of the Christian church, how it may be 
best preached to-day and made a transforming power 
in human life. 7 

But the preacher fitted for his work must have more 
than this. And this something, which makes all the 
difference between a preacher and an echo, cannot be 
had save by earnest, protracted, personal investigation, 
conducted under a full, untrammeled conviction that the 
real thing to be sought is the truth. It is a professor’s 
duty to preside over and to aid such study. He must 
face difficulties. He cannot shirk and evade troublesome 
questions. 

That there is a widespread and irresistible movement 
in theology, working everywhere, confined to no partic- 
ular school, impossible of exclusion by or from any 
seminary, seems as Clear to me as that we live in these 
closing decades of our century. It influences its stout- 
est opponents. There is not a minister in our denomi- 
nation who preaches as men preached fifty years ago. 
No article of faith is surrendered, but there is a differ- 


ent tone, a varied emphasis, less rigidity here, more 


humaneness there. In a word, preaching is more Chris- 
tian. 

Now, in this great progress, and in the investigations 
and discussions which expedite it, there seems to be an 
impression in some quarters that the Professors at An- 
dover cannot participate. It is charged that our creed 
ties us to the past immovably ; that we adopt private 
interpretations ; that we sign the creed with mental res- 
ervations, etc. Now, I declare here to-night that all 
such representations are either from simple misunder- 
standing of us or from a simple slander. We sign the 
creed as we understand it, subject to its authorized 
guardians. Our interpretation is without the least dis- 
guise or concealment. 

The creed says, ‘‘I believe that the word of God con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
is the only perfect rule of faith and practice.” So says 
every Professor at Andover, without misgiving or hesita- 
tion. The creed says that The Son of God, and he 
alone, by his suffering and death, has made atonement 


for the sins of all men.” This is our faith. It was new 
theology not many years ago. The men who advocated 


it were misrepresented, condemned, persecuted; but 
they survived theassault, and we esteem it a high honor 
and privilege to join hands with them over this article 
of the creed. Upon probation the creed is silent. For 
some reason its authors confine their eschatological 
statement, apart from what is said of the future con- 
dition of believers, to the citation of two texts of 
Scripture which refer exclusively to the state of the 
wicked at and after the general resurrection. Upon 
the questions raised in the whole subject of the method 
by which a universal atonement is applied to men who 
never hear of it in this life, and upon a vast deal be- 
sides that belongs to Biblical eschatology, the creed is 
silent as the grave. 

When men assail us with misrepresentations Is am in- 
dignant, but I take courage; for such arguments are 
not likely to be used so long as there are any left that 
are founded in truth. They who believe that the fu- 
ture is theirs need not find it difficult to be patient and 
forgiving. And the future of Andover, in my judg- 
ment, is not remote. 


The principal address of the evening was given by the 
Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D., on the subject 


WHAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL MINIS- 
TRY IN OUR TIME? | 


It is implied in the question, not that success in the min- 
istry is a variable thing, not that the ministry looks to 
the accomplishment of one result in the time of the 
Apostles, of another result in the age of the Fathers, 
and again of widely different results in these days of 
ours, but that each age has its own characteristics, which 
must modify the action of the ministry in the prosecu- 
tion of its ends. The end of the ministry is ever the 
same. The successors of the Apostles seek to accom- 
plish no other results than were supplied by the Apostles 
themselves. Neither do motives or principles change. 
Ministers now are supposed to be able to say with the 
Apostle, ‘‘ The love of Christ constraineth me.” 

The motive, the principle, and the aim, then, are not 
affected by any changing characteristics of the time, but 
are the same in all times. But let us pause a moment at 
the outset to ask, What is that unchanging object toward 
which the ministry is to direct its endeavors ? In a 
word, what is success? 

The object proposed to the Christian ministry can be 
no other than that which Christ himself sought to ac- 
complish. It is comprehensively stated by St. Peter 
when he says, ‘‘Ckrist once suffered for sin, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 

The only test of success, then, in relation to any minis- 
try is in the question, ‘‘ Does it bring men to God ?” 

It is possible, however, that there may be some diver- 
sity of opinion as to what such an expression as this may 
mean. In seeking for its true significance we may in the 
first place, of course, rule out locality. ‘‘God 1s not far 
from every one of us.” In him we ‘ive and move and 
have our being.” The propinquity aimed at must be 
moral and spiritual. It must be an approach in thought 
and feeling and sympathy, hence in character. It must 
be in the adoption of the same ethical standards, in con- 
sonance of moral judgments, and consequent similarity 
of emotional response toward moral action, and finally 
and outwardly in such conduct as shall be in men them- 


selves the ‘‘ manifestation of the sons of God.” This, 


and nothing short of this, can be called reconciliation. 
This, and nothing that stops short of this, can properly 
be called atonement. There may be the inception of 
atonement and reconciliation in something that falls far 
short of this, in an apprehension of personal demerit 
and of God's grace in Jesus Christ; but only when a 
man has adopted the Divine ethical standard, is in con- 
sonance with God's moral judgment, emotionally re- 
sponds as God does toward moral action, and in conduct 
is manifestly God’s son—only thenis he reconciled to 
and at one with God. 

Success in the ministry, then, is a thing of realities. It 
brings men to God, not locally, but in the very quality 
and state of their being; not by and by, but here and 
now ; not forensically and fictitiously, but actually ; not 
illusively, but in sober and blessed fact. That is suc- 
cessful preaching which alters for the better men’s hearts 
and lives. 

We are ready now to look at the methods by which 
this success is to be reached, and ask how these meth- 
ods are to be modified by the peculiar aspect of the 
time. 

In general, we may say that the end is to be reached 
by the presentation of the truth to the understanding 
and reason of men, and through the understanding and 
the reason to the heart and conscience, expecting that 
there will be a pre-eminent, concurrent, and subsequent 
operation of the Divine Spirit upon heart and conscience, 
enabling the man totransmute the truth so presented 
into character and conduct. Ye are clean,” said 
Christ to his disciples, ‘‘ through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.” But by what truth is man instru- 


| mentally brought to God? All truth is of God. We 


parcel it out, for convenience’ sake, into various provinces. 
We speak of the truth of science, the truth of art, the 
truth of mathematics, the truth of harmony. But it is 
one grand domain ; all truths are co-ordinate. There 
is no single truth that does not have its ground in the 
very being and nature of God himself; there is 
no truth that does not lead up to him. Or, rather, 
there is no single truth that is not like the facet of one 
glorious crystal, which is the truth, whose radiance 
is in him who is light and in whom is no darkness 
at all. So that Jesus could say, I am the truth. It 
is possible, therefore, owing to this fact of the corre- 
lation of all truths, to lead a man to God by presenting 
to him any truth as a clue. You may first flash the 
light upon his eye from any one of a thousand facets. 
Take a man where he stands, and let him look upon the 
truth that ig turned toward him. A wise minister will 


not put himself at the disadvantage of trying to dis- 


lodge his man or getting him over into some strange 


point of vision. He will bring to bear upon him the 


truth, or that aspect of truth which accords with his 
present moral state, or with his temporal condition, or 
with his local circumstances, or with his personal rela- 
tionships. There is a truth in stones as certainly as in 
loaves of bread, and in both cases the truth is of God 
and will lead up tohim. Nevertheless, if the man were 
hungry it would be better not to bring him the truth of 
the stones, or if he were building a wall it were better 
not to give him for that purpose the loaf of bread. The 
sermon which Paul preached to the jailer and that 
which Peter preached at Pentecost could not be made 
to change places. In the discourse that Jesus de- 
livered at the well of Sychem, and that which he ad- 
dressed to Nicodemus by night, the discourse of Paul to 
the Athenians, and that of the same Apostle before King 
Agrippa, each had its own special propriety, and either 
would have been grossly inappropriate if spoken in the 
place of the other. The man who has only one thing to 
say toa brother in sorrow or overwhelmed by some 
financial disaster, to a child in the bitterness of orphan- 
age, to a criminal red-hauded from his villainy, to an 
ingenuous skeptic and to a hardened blasphemer, had 
better say nothing. He will be likely to bring none of 
them to God. 

And ages differ as do men. Each historic period has 


its own peculiarities—peculiarities which must be con- 


sulted in any endeavor to bring it to God, to bring God 
to it, which shall be successful. The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the teacher, the lawyer, the physician, 
propose to themselves no different ends in the nine- 
teenth century from those which the same clasges re- 
spectively proposed to themselves in the eighteenth 
or the seventeenth, and no different principles; but 
their means and methods vary with the peculiarities of 
the time, It must be sowith the preacher, There must 
be an adaptation to the changes of the time. Such 
adaptation involves no disloyalty to principle or purpose ; 
that disloyalty may be in a blind adherence to medi val 
notions. Sea-fights are not to be entered into with craft 
modeled after the ‘‘ Great Harry,” nor land engagements 
with 
„The old Queen's arm that Gran’ther Young, 
Brought back from Concord busted.“ 

That sermon, famous in its day — ‘‘ Sinners in 
the hand of an angry God”—would make no 
man’s hair stand on end, and compel no sin- 
ner to rise from his seat and grasp the back 
of the pew for support, to-day. Sinners would not 
be persuaded by it even though Jonathan Edwards 
himself should rise from thedead. Preaching may fail 
to accomplish its true object by having no particular 


bearing upon the perils, temptations, trials, duties, of 


the time. The perils of to-day are not those of yester 
day. The things that tempted our fathers might have 
no special allurement for their children. The men of 
the last century knew nothing about the ticker of the 
Stock Exchange. The Bell Telephone and Calumet 
and Hecla are modern discoveries, and they will be 
antiquated to our children, The sermon may be sound 
in its theology, may be fervid in its feeling, may be 
glowing in its description of the New Jerusalem, but 
if it ignores Boston and New York and does not come 
home to men’s business and bosoms it will fail of any 
true success, 

Now, if we look for the distinguishing peculiarities of 
this age, we shall see two or three facts standing out in 
special prominence : 

1. The general diffusion of knowledge has lifted all 
the people up nearer the level of the position which the 
minister formerly occupied alone. He no longer stands 
upon a pedestal, but upon a platform. Circumstances 
are forcing him into the relation which the Congrega- 
tional polity has always assigned to him—that of primus 
inter pares. He is hardly more a specialist in theology 
than a thousand men around him. At any rate, he 
holds no monopoly of religious knowiedge. More and 
more the ministry is seen to be not essentially superior to, 
but co-ordinate with the whole range of what has been 
called secular life—trade, politics, education, art, litera 
ure, the periodical and daily press. More and more 
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it is coming to be recognized that each of these is a 
ministry—a calling of God. They are not to be rele- 
gated to the realm of godlessness and put under the ban. 
The ministry cannot take a high autocratic stand over 
them and arrogate to itself the sole priesthood by which 
God is working upon men. It must recognize them as 
standing in a divine co-ordination of service with itself. 
It must work, not perpendicularly and down upon them, 
but laterally and out through them. It must recognize 
its fellowship with them by virtue of the Divine Spirit 
that is working in them and through them—the certain 
immanence of God. Hence one grand leavening truth 
which the ministry needs to apply and emphasize in 
these times is the wnitvrersality of ministry—the high 
and holy priesthood that is involved in all so-called 
secular callings. It must have faith in the great secu- 
lar tendencies as a part of the progressive development 
of the kingdom of God; faith that the Divine Provi- 
dence—. e., the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of 
Christ—is working in them in accordance with his dec- 
laration, All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” The age-long prayer, dictated by the Master 
himself—‘‘ Thy kingdom come ”—and offered by the dis- 
ciple now for well-nigh two thousand years, has ever been 
and is now being answered. 

2. A second fact which must be recognized is that 
the age is more restless in its life and more practical 
in its thought than the former. It is an age im- 
patient of abstractions. It has no time nor inclina- 
tion to wander in paths that lead ‘‘no-whither.” It 
does not care to spend its energies in the endeavor to 
solve metaphysical puzzles. It wants to see the vita- 
connection between doctrine and conduct, and if such 

vital connection does not exist or cannot be made ap 
parent, it is ready to forego any very noisy or protracted 
insistence upon the doctrine. Never was the convic- 
tion so intense or so widespread as it is to-day that 
religion is life, and all of theology that is not distinctly 
concerned with the elevation and betterment of human 
life, with the production of righteousness, were better to 
be hung upon the pegs or to lie upon the shelf, to fur- 
nish amusement for a solitary hour or employment for 
arainy day. Men want to see, as never before, the 
truth for themselves. They are ready to trust the as- 
sertions of Jesus and of his Apostles, but must see them 
to be such And where there is honest divergence of 
opinion as to the precise equivalent of those assertions 
in the language of to-day, they propose to be at liberty 
to hold interpretation in suspense without binding them- 
selves by traditional opinion. There is enough of 
truth that is held in common by all without dispute, 
certainly enough that is so held by all Congregational 
Christians, to leaven this practical life of to-day, and to 
bring it to God. 

8. Again, it must be taken into account that secular wis- 
dom, so called, has come into possession of truth which 
is really a revelation of God, which a successful minister 
cannot ignore, into accord with which he must bring 
his instructions. The immediate work of God's hand is 
as authoritative as a suggestion which comes from him 
through the medium of a human spirit. A truth—ab- 
solutely ascertained to be a truth—is as sacred a thing 
carved upon a tablet of rock as another that is printed 
upon paper with ink ; especially if God have done the one 
immediately, and the other through the media of a human 
brain, a 2uman hand, a stylus of iron, a transcribing 
reade ‘setter, and a pressman. Who shall say that 
a Lepler does not stand as near the clear fountains of au- 
thority as a Tischendorf ? Why is not what God is say- 
ing to-day co-ordinate, at least, in itsauthority with what 
he said twenty and forty centuries ago? Does not day 
unto day utter specch now, and night unto night show 
knowledge stili, as when David listened to their instruc- 
tion? And when uid they begin to be untrustworthy in 
their utterance? When did God withdraw their com- 
mission as his messengers, or bid man cease to inquire 
the meaning of their message? Is there not a revela- 
tion of God in all history, in all life, in all events, in all 
true and pure relationships? Is he not revealing him- 
self still in what his wisdom orders, in what his hand 
executes, in what his just mercy and his merciful jus- 
tice commands and forbids? Is not God ceaselessly 
wooing the sons of men to himself in these times ? or has 
he spoken once, only in some far-off, favored age, leaving 
the world thenceforth in silence to ponder his ara 
Aeyawvevor? 

In these suggestions I have not felt myself called upon 

to go beyond the letter of the question. There are cer- 
tain conditions of success which are common to all times; 
elements which we all recognize and insist upon. Of 
course no one will suppose for a moment that I ignore 
that the Bible is fundamental. I believe in no pagan, 
no merely ethical, ministry—in no ministry which has 
not the Christian God incarnate at its beginning and 
middle and end; the Christ as the way, the truth, and 
the life; the Christ as representing God to humanity ; 
the Christ as gathering up humanity in himself and pre- 
senting it to God ; the Christ as God suffering with man 
and for man ; the Christ as man suffering with God and 
unto God : the Christ as révealing God’s heart in its 


mercy, and God’s law in its grace and beauty and 


beauty of a personal obedience, and in the woe of a cor- 
porate transgression, in whose meshes he was bound by 
virtue of his natural relations voluntarily assumed. No 
one will suppose for a moment that I ignore that mighty 
Spirit's work which, as I said at the beginning, must be, 
in its relations to the ministry of the Word, pre-eminent, 


concurrent, and subsequent. All this is matter - of- 


course. All this is always and everywhere essential. 
But I have endeavored merely to touch upon those feat- 
ures of ‘the present hour which seem to me peculiar ; 
features of which those of us who have been in the min- 
istry for ten, twenty, or thirty years have seen the 
genesis and development ; of which as yet no one sees the 
end ; but which no courageous heart can doubt will is- 
sue in the advance of man God ward, and tend toward 
the final glory of the kingdom of Christ. | 


METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


HE Methodist General Conference has increased 
the number.of General Conferences from twelve 
to thirteen. A commission will be appointed to consider 
the subject of consolidating the benevolent societies and 
to devise some plan of consolidation, report to be made 
at the next General Conference. The Committee on 
Episcopacy report in favor of fixing the episcopal resi- 
dences at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco or 
vicinity, Minneapolis, Atlanta or Chattanooga, New 
Orleans or Austin, Des Moines, Denver, and Buffalo. 
It was moved to strike out Buffalo and insert Topeka. 
A commission of five business men and five ministers is 
appointed to inquire into the methods of conducting 
business by the Book Concerns. By a vote of the Con- 
ference the Discipline has been so altered that it pro- 
vides that there shall not be less than two nor more than 
thirteen stewards in each circuit. The report of the 
Committee on the State of the Church, that no one 
should be refused admission to any church or educa- 
tional institution on account of color, was adopted ; 
also the report of the same Committee declaring the 
sense of the Conference to be that all those who prac- 
ticed or advocated polygamy should be deposed from 
office in the Territories ; also. the recommendation that a 
commission should be appointed to confer witn the Goy- 
ernors of all the States to endeavor to secure uniform 
divorce laws was adopted. The New York Book Con- 
cern shows profits for the past four years of $281,022, 
and the Cincinnati Book Concern $101,092. On the 
evening of May 28 the unfinished business of the Con- 
ference was transacted, and the closing devotional exer- 
cises took place. Bishop Wiley led in prayer. Bishop 
Simpson, the senior bishop, made a most impressive 
address, and pronounced the benediction. The Confer- 
ence adjourned sine die. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


N previous notes there was allusion to a statement made 
at the East, that California Christians were living ex- 
travagantly, and not doing what they should for the sup- 
port of their churches and educational institutions. A 
writer has taken the statistics in the last Congregational 
Year-Book and demonstrated that the members of our 
churches here are paying more, proportionately, than those 
of any other State in the Union ! In sixteen States he makes 
the following exhibit, based on the total of benevolences and 
expenses: ‘‘ California, per member, $36.55; Minnesota, 
$27.46; Missouri, $23.94; Rhode Island, $22.62; Illinois, 
$22.59 ; Massachusetts, $16.47 ; Michigan, $14.99 ; New York, 
814.52; Kansas, $18.28 ; Ohio, $12.65; Indiana, $12.50; Ver- 
mont, $12.05; Maine, $12.02, New Hampshire; $11.29; 
Iowa, $11.14; Wisconsin, 610.91.“ From this it appears 
that California, Minnesota, and Missouri lead Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Vermont’; Boston falls behind Hart- 
ford, Minneapolis, Chicago, and * Louis, and Brooklyn 
brings up the rear. 

Another fact is . The Western, having only 
one-third of the membership of the Eastern churches, shows 
seventy per cent. of the entire gain of the denomination. A 
membership of one hundred and twenty-five thousand in 
the West gains four and a half per cent., while a member- 
ship of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand in the East 
gains a little less than hine-tenths of one per cent. 

A notable illustration of the fact that not all Californians 
are destitute of the grace of pecuniary liberality for bene vo- 
lent and educational objects is afforded bythe case of the 
Rey. Cyrus T. Mills, recently deceased. . He was a native of 
Paris, N. I., a graduate of Williams College in Massachu- 
setts, and the methods of that rare teacher, President Mark 
Hopkins, left a deep impression on his mind. After his 
graduation in 1844, he pursued theological studies in Union 
Seminary in New York City, and in 1848 sailed for Madras 
as & missionary of the American Board, and was stationed 
at Ceylon. For five years he was principal of the Batti: 
cotta Seminary, but failing health obliged him to return to 
the United States. 

In 1860 he went to the Sandwich. W and 0 
President of Oahu College in Honolulu, and from thence he 
came to California and taught awhile in the Oakland Semi- 
nary, and subsequently became the owner of the Benicia 


| Institution, the pioneer young ladies’ seminary on this cont, ' 


justice; and the Christ as revealing also humanity in the 


He began there with thirty-eight pupils, but soon found it 
impossible to accommodate all who applied for admission. 
Prospering financially, he acquired a finé landed property in 
Brooklyn township, five miles from Oakland, on a slight 
elevation overlooking the bay, and one of the finest sites 
imaginable tor an institution of learning. To this place he 
transferred his school. A noble building was erected with 
the aid of some friends, and $165,000 invested. Subsequently 
the whole property was deeded to a board of trustees for an 
evangelical but non-sectarian female seminary. During 


‘twenty years more than three hundred young lady gradu- 


ates have received their diplomas there. 

He had still in view plans for enlarged usefulness, but 
on the 20th of April his death occurred suddenly, as the 
result of the amputation of an arm which had become 
diseased. 


Mr. Mill’s will has just been filed for probate, in which, 
after leaving $3,500 to his nieces, he says: 

I bequeath to the Trustees of Mills Seminary one-third 
of all my property, real and personal; all the balance I be- 
queath to my wife, Susan T. Mills, and I request her to 
carry out our plans for endowing three scholarships, one 
each in Mount Holyoke Seminary and Williams College, in 
Massachusetts, and in Jaffna College, Ceylon. I also re- 
quest her, after reserving what she may deem necessary for 
her own use and comfort, to convey the balance for the en- 
dowment of Mills Seminary College. I also request the 
trustees of that institution to hold it free from debt, to make 
it thoroughly Christian, and to maintain a high moral and 
literary standard, and thus realize in the fullest manner our 
plans and our hopes. as 

The San [Francisco Congregational Club is sustained with 
much vigor and interest. At the meeting, April 28th, Pro- 
fessor Benton, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, read an 
able paper on the New Creed, approving it on the whole, 
but suggesting some changes that he would have preferred. 
There was a unanimous expression of approval of the 
Creed. One speaker thought fuller statements on some 
points were needed in New England more than on this 
coast. 

One of the most encouraging features in the moral aspect 
of this State is the deep, widespread, and increasing inter- 
est manifested in the religious instruction of the young. 
Christians of all denominations seem to be earnestly en- 
gaged in the Sabbath-school work, and for seventeen years 
they have sustained a State Association which has held 
annual meetings in different parts of the great common- 
wealth. A session of this body, large and enthusiastic, 
was held May 6-8 in the First Congregational Church in 
Oakland, with representatives from all parts of the State. 
It is not often that a more earnest body of men and women 
are seen together consulting for the advancement of a cause 
vital to the moral and religious interests of the community. 
Not only have these annual gatherings of the Association 
done much to instruct and animate the workers, but they 
have also served to hupress upon the public mind the great- 
ness of the enterprise in which they are engaged. The As- 
sociation has been the means of the erection of a nice 
chapel for religious services and public meetings in the Yo 
Semite valley, and it is a part of its plans to promote the 
building of houses for Sabbath-schools in the poorer and 
more destitute sections of the State. The friends of evan- 
gelical religion at the East may be gratified to know that 
Christians on the Pacific Coast are laboring with great 
zeal in every practicable way to mold and fashion society 
here in accordance with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel. 

The Mayor of Oakland has ordered the revival of the old 
custom of ringing the curfew bell at nine o’clock every 
evening, with responses from all the bells on the engine- 
houses, and the police are ordered to urrest all boys under 
fifteen years of age that are in the streets after that hour, 
and to lock them up. The city is interested to a certain 
extent in every boy living within its limits,’’ he says, “ard 
therefore the city must take cognizance, when necessary, of 
every boy's proneness publicly to form idle and vicious 
habits, and the aid of the law should be invoked, as far as 
possible, to compel every boy to eschew all practices that 
would result in making him a bad citizen.“ 

At the San Francisco Ministers’ Meeting of the Congre- 
gationalists, embracing the region around the Bay, May 5, 
the subject of discussion was the late Council for the in- 
stallation of the Rev. Mr. Gordon as pastor of the Old 
South Church in Boston, and his statement of his doctrinal 
views. There was a full attendance of the members, and 
the expression was general of surprise at the action of the 
body, and an almost universal disapproval of the indefi- 
niteness of the candidate’s statement on several important 
points. It was apparent that this body of representative 
men on the Pacific Coast are fully anchored in the evan- 
gelical faith as it has been held by the Fathers of New 
England. 

The Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of San Francisco, will go East for his 
vacation on the 26th of May, and will attend the anniver- 
sary of the American Home Missionary Society, as will 
also the Rev. Dr. J. H. Warren, the Superintendent of 
Home Missions in California. There may be anticipated 
from these brethren an interesting and encouraging report 
as to the progress of the work on the Pacific Coast. 

A large party has just left here by the Central Pacific 
Railroad in connection with the delegates to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly that meets this month at Sara- 
toga. Special Pullman and buffet and dining-room cars 
were secured at reduced rates of fare. In the party is the 
Rev. Mr. Sprecken, of the First Church in San Francisco, 
who goes as delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian Convention at 
Belfast, Ireland. The Rev. Mr. Horton, of the First Church 
m Oakland, is one of the ee to Saratoga. 

J. C. H. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The ludttors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


‘—The Florence Methodist Episcopal Church at North 
Hampton, Mass., will be dedicated at an early date. The 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Hall, is making every effort to raise the 
remaining $500. The church, instead of containing pews, 
will be furnished with chairs, underneath which will be a 

rack for holding bymn-books. 

—The chime of bells which has been placed in the tower 
of St. Mark’s Church at Southborough, Mass., was dedi- 
cated May 25. A very beautiful memorial ‘pulpit was also 
presented. 
be General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, now in session at Pittsburg, adopted the report of 
the Committee on Disciplire that condemned liquor traffio 
licensed by the Government and provided for the excommu- 
nication of such members as dealt in spirituous liquors or 
who rented property to tavern-keepers. The last clause 
met with strong opposition, but after a heated discussion 
was adopted. 

—The tenth Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Maryland began in St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, Md., 
on May 28. Bishop Coxe, of Western New Tork, ipreached 
the sermon, from the text, And this they did, first giving 
themselves to the Lord.“ The Convention was called to 
order by the Rev. Dr. Meyer Lewin. The first ballot for a 
bishop in the place of the late Bishop Pinckney did not result 
in a choice. The number of votes necessary to a choice be- 
ing 90, the highest number cast was 50, in favor of Dr. J. H. 
Eccleston, of Baltimore, Md. 

—The reception given to the Rev. Dr. Terhune in the Bed- 
ford Avenue Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
May 27, was most demonstrative ; clergymen of all denomi- 
nations were present. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Drs. Wells, Philip, Hon. Demas Barnes, the Rev. Dr. May- 
nard, and Mr. Talmage, who is a boyhood friend of Dr. Ter- 
hune’s. In response to the many addresses and compli- 


mentary speeches to which he had listened, Dr. Terhune | 


said that on a certain occasion a photographic proof was 
sent to him, and, forgetting that he had sat for a photograph 
a day or two before, he could not tell what it meant tilla 
lady remarked that it was a portrait of himself. It was 
such a flattering picture that he had failed to recognize the 
resemblance. He would now ask for the prayers of those 
present to keep the balloon from collapsing which had been 
so highly inflated. Becoming serious, he said he had been 
born and baptized in the Presbyterian Church. The only 
important thing was truth. The walls of denominational- 
ism were gradually becoming lower and lower. The more 
we could do to level them and come together, heart to heart, 
eye to eye, in the great work of saving men the nearer we 
approached Jesus Christ. He referred to the benevolence 
of a citizen of Springfield through which he was enabled to 
relieve the wants of the poor so thoroughly there that dur- 
ing his ministration his door-bell never was rung by an ap- 
plicant for charity. He closed with a desire to enlist all in 
the aid of the poor, regardless of denomination, so that 
every poor person and every sinner might be brought to feel 
that he has a friend in the church of Christ. 

Ehe churches in Chicago are all in a more or less 
flourishing condition. The Central Baptist Church is about 
to erect a chapel to cost between eight and ten thousand 
dollars; the United Presbyterian Church on Monroe Street 
is being improved at considerable expense; the chapel of 
the New England Church is being enlarged and improved ; 
the Congregational church at Ravenswood, a suburb of 
Chicago, is being greatly improved, also St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church at Evanston; the Universalist church at 
Inglewood will cost about $8,000 

—A member of the Second Reformed Dutch Church of 
Freehold, N. J., has been sued by the trustees for arrears 
of rent, rent being claimed from 1870 to date, amounting to 
$600, The jury returned a verdict of 8402 in favor of the 
church. It is thought that the case will be appealed. 

—The seventeenth annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Long Island convened 
in Trinity Church on May 27, Bishop Littlejohn presiding. 
Fifty-one parishes were represented by delegates. The Bishop 
in his address stated that three parishes in the diocese dur- 
ing the past year had paid their entire indebtedness: St. 
Paul's, St. James’s, and the Church of the Ascension. The 
Bishop stated that when they began as a diocese there was 
over half a million dollars of debt to carry; the debt had 
been reduced now to $125,000. The Bishop called attention 
to the band of eight young men which had been organized 
in St. Paul's Church, South Brooklyn, for the purpose of 
arousing activity among the laity in religious matters ; the 
Bishop looks upon this as a move in the right direction, In 
his address the Bishop referred to recent exposures in 
Brooklyn as to the loose way in which divorce cases are con- 
ducted, and urged the education of a public sentiment that 
would make such practices impossible. On the evening of 
May 27 the Bishop gave a reception to the members of the 
Convention that was well attended. The Convention voted to 
print the part of the Bishop’s address relative to the duties 
of the church to the family. This part of the address was 
fearless and timely, and will, without doubt, tend to create a 
healthful revolution in the minds of many people. The 
words of warning are needed fully as much outside of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as in it. 

The Citizens’ Excise League of Brooklyn is less than a 
year old. It began with five or six men. It now num- 
bers more than a thousand of the best class of citizens. 
The results of its efforts have been most salutary. Since 
Januery 1, twenty-four licenses have been revoked in con- 
sequence of its prosecutions. On May 4 and 11, the 
majority of the saloons were closed. The Commissioner of 
Police stated in print that on May 4 two thousand of the 
licensed places were m 


“The local that on May 11 
nearly every saloon was closed. On that day the total num- 
ber of arrests for intoxication was but. twenty-nine, as 
against a previous average of seventy-five. Justice Mas- 
sey, of the- Second Judicial (Police) District, states that on 
Monday, May 5, he had but five, cases of intoxication, as 
against a previous average of twenty to forty. The dealers 
themselves have organized throughout the city to close on 
Sunday as a matter of self-protection. The expense of the 
work thus far done has not exceeded two thousand dollars. 
It is believed that the League can substantially abolish 
Sunday and other illegal traffic, so successful have been its 
hitherto limited efforts. 

—Thirteen members were added to the Congregational 


church at Newport, Conn., on May 4th, the Rev. J. E. 


Elliott, pastor. A hopeful featuse of the religious interest 
there and in some other churches in that vicinity is that 
boys are coming into the churches. On April 27, a fine 
organ was dedicated, which was presented to the Remington 
Church by the children of Reuben Osborne, a deceased 
member—a memorial organ. On April 20, services were 
held in memory of the Rev. William T. Aiken, who died 
recently in Rutland, Vt., who was for ten years, from 1857- 
67, pastor of that church. 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Home, located at 
440 East Fifty-seventua Street, is under the charge of a most 
competent woman, thoroughly alive to the responsibilities 
and opportunities of her position. Mrs. William E. Dodge 
is the President. 

—The first annual report of the Temporary Home for 
Women, located at 207 and 209 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, has just been published. That this house was a 
necessity has been proved by the number of women who 
have been sheltered in it since it was opened. Lodgings 
have been furnished to 5,119, the single rooms have been 
rented at $2 per week 205 times, in the restaurant 18,444 
meals have been furnished ata cost of from five to twenty 
cents each to the partaker. The present accommodations 
of the house are 53 rooms. Free bath, the free use of the 
laundry and of the sewing-machine, are given. A religious 
service is held every Sunday. Servants out of places are 
allowed to advertise from this Home. The managers of the 
Home, through their Secretary, make an appeal for money 
to build a house capable of holding at least one hundred 
lodgers, and that would aleo make provision for a laundry 
and dressmaking department, in order that women who 
apply for assistance and who are without money might be 
employed. 

—The old fashion of assessing property holders for the ex- 
penses of the Congregational church at Lee, Mass., still 
prevails. A manufacturing company in that town were 
compelled to pay $900 ; this, with a gift of $800, is a great 
help to the church. 

Mr. Waldron is now soliciting funds to the Fresh Air“ 
enterprise which takes children and poo: people on excur- 
sions into the suburbs, into the country, and down the har- 
bor. 

—The Sunday-school of the Asylum Avenue Church at 
Hartford, Conn., have thrown out of their library nearly all 
of their old books, and bought about two hundred new 
books. The catalogue, lately printed, is divided into biog- 
raphy, fiction, history and historical stories, missionary 
books, and stories of fact, fiction, and travel. The fiction 
list includes stories by Miss Alcott, by Aldrich, Anderson, 


Black, Blackmore, Cooper, Hale, Hawthorne, Holland, Saxe 


Holm, O. W. Holmes, Howeils, Thomas Hughes, Jean In- 
gelow, Charles and Henry Kingsley, Miss Mulock, Scott, 
Stockton, Stoddard, E. P. Roe, Mrs. Whitney, Hesba Stret- 
ton, George Eliot, and Auerbach’s ‘‘ On the Heights.”’ 

—The Rev. C amp- meeting John Allen 18 suffering from 
a severe attack of erysipelas. 

— Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in a temperance lecture in 
Cambridge, stated, as the result of her own observations 
on lecture tours through Maine and Vermont, that the pro- 
hibitory laws in those States are not enforced. The pre- 
tended enforcement in the cities is the merest farce. Still 
she believes in prohibition. Her opinion is that now the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union should exert its in- 
fluence to educate the people, especially the children in the 
schools, in physiology, teaching them the effect upon the 
body of the use of alcohol. 

—Thecorner-stone of the new Episcopal church edifice 
was laid at Concord, Mass., last week. In that old Puritan 
town, under the influence of Emerson and the Hoars, Epis- 
copacy has had a slow growth. It nowis taking quitea 
hold. The new edifice is to be of Gothic architecture, built 
of stone, is named Trinity Church, and the services will be 
under the rectorship of the Rev. E. A, Rand. 

—In spite of the decision on a rector, it is said that an- 
other petition has been signed for the division of St. Mark’s 
parish, at Orange, N. J. The vestry of St. Mark’s has pre 
sented to the Rev. Dr. Stocking, their late rector, a purse 
of $100, with engrossed resolutions, thanking him for his 
able discharge of his duties as temporary rector of the 
parish. It is expected that the new rector, Bishop 
Faulkner, will take charge of the parish at an early 
date. 

—A pastoral letter was read in the Catholic diocese of 
Savannah, Sunday,, May 25, calling upon the communi- 
cants for hearty and substantial support in missionary 
efforts among the colored people of the South. The Bishop 
of Savannah has been very earnest in his efforts toward the 
elevation of the colored people of that city, and he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing two schools under the care of the 
Sisters of Mercy, containing about two hundred pupils; he 
also has a successful school in operation in Washington, 
Ga., and is about to open another at Sharon. A day-school 
has been in operation for some time in Savannah, and the 
work of the Benedictine Fathers in that city has been unu- 
sually successful. The Catholic Knights of America, com- 


. exclusively of colored orn have been successfully 


established in the Catdralhe parish, and the Sodalities ‘for 


women are also successful. It is said that this movement 
| of the Bishop’s will arouse evangelical churches to increased 


effort in pushing the work of their respective denominations 
in the South. 


Grove, N. J., and during the summer lectures will be de- 
livered on the Holy Land, using the model for illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Wythe. 

Noble Street Presbyterian Church of Greenpoint, Long 
Island, reports itself in a condition): 
and spiritually. 

A Protestant Episcopal 1 be erected at East 
Hampton, Mass., at an early date.. 

—The Rev. Charles O. Goodford, D. D., Provost ot 
Eaton College, England, is dead, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and edited the 
„Comedies of Terence“ in 1854. 

—The semi-centennial celebration of the organization of 
the Zion Episcopal Church at Dobbs Ferry took place 
June 1. The rector, the Rev. G. B. Reese, delivered in the 
morning a historical sermon, giving an account of the or- 
ganization and growth of the church since 1834. Among 
the early members were Washington Irving, Admiral Far- 
ragut, Robert B. Minturn, Judge Anthony Constant, and 
James A. Hamilton. Mr. Reese is the sixth rector of the 
church, and has filled the position for the past twenty years. 

—The sixtieth anniversary of the American Sunday- 
School Union was held at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore May 22. The President, the Hon. William 
Strong, LL.D., gave the address of welcome. The sum- 
mary of mission work from March 1, 1883, to March 1, 
1884: Schools organized (new), 1,979; teachers in them, 
8,681; scholars in them, 71,624; schools aided (not 
before reported), 1,503 ; teachers in them, 12,585 ; scholars 
in them, 123,590 ; achools aided (previously reported), 2,902 ; 
teachers in them, 17,589; scholars in them, 171,158; Bibles 
distributed, 6,239 ; Testaments distributed, 9, 835 ; family 
visits, 31,844 ; addresses delivered, 8,613. A large number 
of churches are reported as the outgrowth of these pioneer 
schools. In the South much attention is given to the spirit- 
ual wants of the colored people. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Edward Bacon will be installed pastor of the church at 
Lyme, Conn., about the middle of June. 

Ed ward ‘A. Chase was installed pastor of the church at 
Hampden, Mass., last week. 

—Richard Knight, pastor of the church at Southwick, Mass., 
has resigned on account of ill-health. 

—H. H. Beebe, of Huntington, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Middlefield, Mass. 
H. E Mott will supply the pulpit of the Whitefield Church at 
Newburyport, Mass, for one year. 

—W. H. Davis was installed pastor of the First Church at De- 
troit, Mich., last week. 

Henry B. Blake, pastor of the church at Cummington, Mass., 

died last week. 

—George H. Burrill will be ordained in the church at Water- 
bury, June 11. 

—Charles Wetherby, pastor of the church at Clinton, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the church at Milford, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Benjamin Bosworth Smith, who was consecrated first 
Bishop of Kentucky in 1832, a position from which he retired 
about four years ago, died ** in New York, May 31, aged 
eighty-eight years. 

F. bes accepted a call to the St. Paul's Church at 
Austin, III. 

Francis D. Canfield, recently rector of St. Mark’s Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has entered upon his duties as rector of the 
Church of the Ascension at Gloucester, Mass. 

—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, will ordain as presbyters 
Mr. Bailey,of Waterbury ; Mr. Booth, of Bridgeport ; Mr. Crockett, 
of New Haven; Mr. Martin, of Meriden ;and Mr. Nelson, of Stam · 
ford, in St. John’s Church at Waterbury, June 28. 


BAPTIST. 


—H. P. Smith, pastor of the Baptist church at Wallingford, 
Conn., has accepted acall to the church at Hartford, Conn. 

R. N. Bennet, pastor of the church at Egremont, Mass., ha, 
accepted a call to the church at Granville, Mass. 

-W. H. P. Faunce has accepted a call to the State Street 
Church at Springfield, Mass. 

—William V. Garner, pastor of the First Church at Conoord, 
N. H., has accepted a call to the church at Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. L. Jackson, pastor of the church at Aurora, III., has re- 
ceived a call to Bloomington, III. 

—Myron W. Haynes, pastor of the church at Marblehead | 
Mass., will preach his farewell sermon June 8. 

W. H. Humphries has received a call to the church at Cape 
May, N. J. 

—W. D. McKinney, of New Tork, has accepted a call to the 
church at Ansonia, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—V. D. Reed, of Camden, N. J., has retired to Vineland, N. J. 

—D. W. Fox has resigned the pastorate of the church at Flan- 
ders, N. J. 

- William K. Preston, a graduate of Princeton Theologica} 
Seminary, has accepted a call to the church at Port Pen, Del. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. W. Bartholomew has entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the Universalist church at North Adams, Mass. 

. L. Ayer, of Rocky Hill, Conn., has received a n e 
church at Three Rivers, Conn. 

—Albert Walkley, pastor of the Unitarian church at Kec: 0, 
N. H., has resigned 

—J. N. Nidecker was installed * of the Zion Lutharun 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

Ernest G. Wesley has resigned the pastorate of tho Free 
Baptist Church at Philadeiphia, Pa. 

—Jonathan H. Dally, pastor of Trinity Methodist Epise.jia 
Church at Jersey City, N. d., has resigned and * 


the 


A model of the Holy Land is to be erected at Ocean 
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SCIENCE AND Gar. 


THE NEW MUSEUM OF ARCHAOLOGY AT OAM- 
BRIDGE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives an account of the new 
Museum at Cambridge, which will be of special inter- 
est to Americans from the fact that Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein is a young American, who recently delivered a 
course of lectures in this city, and who has attained a 
fine position abroad: 

The opening of this Museum marks a distinct stage in 
the growth of archsological studies in England. It is the 
first complete and scientific collection of casts from classi- 
cal antiques that has been made in this country. The 
British Museum contains only a limited number of reproduc- 
tions, and these only as supplementary to the collection of 
actual originals. The collection of casts will be second only 
to that of the Berlin Museum. For this monument of 
arch@ological progress the University of Cambridge is 
chiefly indebted to the energy of Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, whose name is familiar 
enough to all students of antiquity, and is destined to ac- 
quire still greater literary renown when his work upon the 
Age of Pheidias, now in the press, is given to the light of 
day. Under the charm of his enthusiasm the cause of 
archs@ology has during the past years grown from a name 
into a reality, and the example set by Cambridge will not 
fail to encourage other universities to give to this science 


-the attention that it claims. At present the number of 


students of archmology is very limited; those who proceed 
to Part II. of the Classical Tripos—and they are mostly 
men who have taken a first-class in Part I.—may specialize 
in History, Philosophy, Philology, or Archsology, and the 
majority prefer to select a subject, or subjects, in which 
they may be supposed to have had some previous training. 
From this cause, and from the mistaken notion that the 
science of archwology has not yet been reduced to a system 
suitable for the requirements of examinations, the number 
of students who proceed to this branch vf specialization is 
at present small. But it may be reasonably hoped that the 
science will, with the opening of this new Museum, come 
more prominently into public notice in the university, and 
receive a more general recognition in the established routine 
of examinations. 

“The architectural design of the Museum is not unpleas- 
ing. The modest red brick frontage is broken up by small 
Jonic pilasters ; the interior is lighted from the roof, and 
the walls are painted in warm and harmonious tints. The 
glaring whiteness of the new casts has been toned lown by 
the application of oil, and the effect of the coloring is very 
happy; while the artistic treatment of the grouping, 
subordinated, as it has been, to chronological claims, is 
very admirable. Passing into the first room, one is fronted 
by the mild, expansive face of Hera, from the Heraion at 
Olympia; here is the Apollo of Tenea, with his aimless 
smile that never tires. On the walls are numerous sepul- 
chral stel; beyond are the statues from the pediment of 
gina and exhaustive specimens of the archaic and archa- 
istic periods. To the right one passes to the schools of the 
fifth century ; the lately-discovered pediment groups of Al- 
kamenes and Paionios from Olympia,jand the familiar 
works of Polykleitos and the school of Athens under Phei- 
dias. Another room is devoted tothe sweet influences of 
Praxiteles and Skopas, and yet another to the Rhodian Per- 
gamene, and Græœco- Roman periods. Then there is a charm- 
ing little theater, with pit and gallery and a stage, where 
the statues are to glide ghostlike on their wheeled pedestals 
in the dramatic revivals of the age of art. Here in dumb 
show they will stand, confirming and illustrating the words 
of those that lecture. Adjoining the theater is a curator’s 
library containing copious archœologloal literature and 
many a gorgeous dition de luxe. Besides the department 
of classical study, there is also a provision made for the 
study of local archeology, and the part of the building de- 
voted to this contains an interesting collection of antiqui- 


ties, under the curatorship of the Baron von Hügel. 


„The completion of the Museum has been accomplished 
with great dispatch, while at the same time every care has 
been taken to provide adequade accommodation and to in- 
sure the safe removal and transportation of the numerous 
casts, a task of a very elaborate description. Indeed, every 
one concerned in the work, and especially Dr. Waldstein 
and Mr. Sidney Colvin, must be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their labors.“ 


NOTES. 


—The Art Union London correspondent writes: ‘‘ This is 
to be the last year of grace for the American artists at the 
Salon, they say, unless the tariff is removed. Next March 
all American works are positively to be ignominiously 
thrown out. This is the ultimatum.“ Upon this the New 
York Tribune“ comments: The same was said of the 
current Salon, and proved unfounded. No reliable account 
of any official action of this kind has been received, and 
this report still lacks confirmation.’’ 

—At the opening of the new Museum of Archmwology 
at Cambridge, England, many distinguished visitors were 
present, among them Mr. James Russell Lowell, who, 
it is unnecessary to add, made a brief speech. Says the 
London correspondent of the New York Tribune: He 
slightly surprised the public by the remark that no museum 
could ever convert the Anglo-Saxon race into artists.“ Mr. 
Leighton, as President of the Royal Academy, congratulated 
the University on the adoption of the regular study of an- 
cient art. 


—Fifty-one paintings, by New York artists, with but few 


exceptions, have been sent to San Francisco for the exhibi- 
tion of thelocal Art Association. These pictures will after- 
ward be exhibited at the Sacramento State Fair, and with 
the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco. This is done 
under the management of the Art Union, which will also 
send one hundred works to the Southern Exposition at 
Louisville, opening August 16. Mr. Charles M. Kurtz will 
have charge of the art department at this exposition. 

—The bust of Wendell Phillips by Joseph Milmore is to 

be purchased by the friends of Mr. Phillips and presented 
tothe Metropolitan Museum in Central Park, New York 
City, to be placed by the side of the bust of Charles Sum- 
ner. 
—Mr. Henry F. Gillig's dinner to the sculptor of Liberty 
Enlightening the World,“ M. Auguste Bartholdi, took place 
in Paris on Wednesday evening, May 21, and was a marked 
success. A large number of distinguished guests were pres- 
ent, and among various other agreeable incidents of the 
evening it became known that a subscription had been 
started among prominent Americans to raise a fund for 
erecting in Paris a quarter-size copy of the famous statue 
which will ere long adorn our harbor and city. 

—‘* Nature“ contains an interesting account of a fall 
of black rain from one of its correspondents in Eng- 
land: Yesterday’ afternoon (April 28) a violent thunder- 
storm raged over the district between Church Stretton 
and Much Wenlock. Torrents of rain fell, seemingly a 
mixture of ink and water in equal proportions. One old 
man here says he never saw anything like it but once. I 
certainly never saw such a colored rain. Even this after- 
noon the little brooks are quite black, and the ruts in the 
roads look as if ink and water had been poured into them. 


An analysis of the rain shows that the impurity was almost 


entirely carbon.“ 


Zoos AND Gutuors. 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI.’ 


Mr. Higginson declares very frankly that he has long 
wished to write a biography of Margaret Fuller, and no 
one who reads the work which he has just published 
will regret either the wish or its realization ; for Mr. 
Higginson has succeeded in presenting an aspect of 
Margaret Fuller’s character not to be found in any of 
the sketches which have already appeared. The 
„Memoirs, now thirty years old, are invaluable to the 
student of American literature ; the fact that they em- 
body the recollections and impressions of men like Emer- 
son, James Freeman Clarke, and W. H. Channing, who 
stood in intimate relations not only with Margaret Ful- 
ler but with the whole intellectual movement of the 
period, is sufficient to give that volume a permanent 
place in our literature; there is much in it, too, which 
no one who desires to know Margaret Fuller well will 
be willing to leave unread. But that work was not and 
did not pretend to be in any sense a biography ; it is a 
record of impressions made upon intimate personal 
friends; it is sympathetic rather than critical, and it 
presents a near rather than a complete view. For glow 
and enthusiasm, for close, direct, and comprehensive 
expression of the intellectual longings, strivings, and im- 
pulses of the hour, the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller“ 
will never be rivaled ; nor is it probable that any later 
biography will ever present so clear and vivid an im- 
pression of her mental characteristics and the scope and 
intensity of her intellectual life. 

But what Mr. Higginson has lost in nearness to his 


subject he has gained in the power of clear perception, 


in freer and more harmonious arrangement of parts, in 
a better sense of proportion, and in a more symmetrical 
conception of character and career; he gives us what no 
earlier biographer has been able to give, a really com- 
plete portraiture of Margaret Fuller, the woman, the 
scholar, the thinker, the writer, and the actor. He falls 
below his predecessors in portraying the thinker and the 
scholar, but he excels them in his representation of the 
woman and the actor. One cannot but feel in reading 
Mr. Higginson’s book that a certain injustice has been 
done this remarkable woman in the earlier portraitures 
of her character. They convey the impression of an 
active, restless, and aspiring nature, but they leave a 
sense of repulsion rather than attraction as the result ; 
Mr. Higginson, on the other hand, discloses to us a 
thoroughly womanly character, and makes us feel for 
the first time that charm of womanhood which Margaret 
Fuller exerted aside from the charms of her intellect ; 
he shows us her tenderness, her sympathy, the devotion 
and far-sightedness of her love, the unselfishness and 
heroism of her affection, and so throws a deepening light 
on that tragic close which has been described so many 
times, but which never loses its appealing pathos. 

If the American Men of Letters” series is to present 
a tolerably complete outline of the intellectual move- 
ment in this country, a study of Margaret Fuller could 
not have been omitted from it; she belongs of right 
among those who have awakened our thought, trained 
our taste, and in a large measure created our ideals. 
Her work does not fairly represent her ; there was more 
in her character and in her personal influence than ap- 


1 Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


pears in what she hes written. She had pre-eminently 
the feminine qualities of mind ; her intuition was so keen, 
sO unerring, and often so inexplicable in its revelations, 
that it amounted to genius ; it was, indeed, a high form 
of genius directed to the study and interpretation of 
character. It made Emerson delight in her companion- 
ship, and it made her, more than most people who sur- 
rounded him, a source of enrichment and inspiration. It 
was said of her that she knew more personal histories 
than any other woman of her time; it is undoubtedly 
true that she had the faculty of unconsciously eliciting 
the confidence of friends, but it is also true that her 
intuition revealed to her states of mind and experi- 
ences which were never actually confided to her. She 
had a wonderful faculty, which seemed at times to have 
had something of the miraculous in it, of reading people's 
lives off-hand from their faces ; there were occasions 
when it seemed to her friends that nothing could be con- 
cealed from ner; she knew everything, apparently, by 
intuition. It was this faculty of direct perception which 
made her the remarkable woman she was,and which 
gave her books the value they still possess. She lacked 
the discipline of art; fine scholar as she wasin many 
departments, she lacked those qualities of proportion 
and repose which alone can give permanent value to 
literary work ; but she had that primary quality, with- 
out which no work can be great, of seeing into the heart 
of things and laying bare its secrets. After all that 
has been said about Goethe, for instance, one finds in 
Margaret Fuller’s criticisms something that no one else 
has said—a clear-sighted perception of the moral weak- 


ness of that great man. Her moral perceptions were so 


keen that she suffered no intellectual admiration to 
blunt them, and her vision was clear where Carlyle lost 
his way. 

It was in her management of the very often antagonis- 
tic elements represented in the ‘‘ Dial,” and in her con- 
nection with the revolutionary movements about Rome, 
that Margaret Fuller showed her power of action ; the 
power which she believed she had in a large measure, 
and which she longed to use. Shespoke more than once 
with a certain dissatisfaction of Emerson’s willingness to 
remain in the seclusion of Concord; her own impulses 
impelled her to a larger field and toa closer contact 
with affairs. In Italy the story of her life became at 
once romantic and pathetic ; her devotion to her husband, 
the birth of her child under circumstances so terrible to 
one of her temperament und tastes, the calamities which 
ended in the long, ill-fated voyage, and the final ship- 
wreck, are clearly and admirably described in this book. 
Mr. Higginson has not written a great biography : that 
was not possible with such a subject ; but he has given 
us a portraiture which is at once intelligible and attract- 
ive ; he has presented to us the woman Margaret Ful- 
ler as she has never been presented before, and has 
filled a gap in our literary history with excellent taste, 
with sound judgment, and with that literary skill which 
is pre-eminently his own. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper & Brothers (New York) send us an attractive 
bundle of books, including Mr. Blackmore’s recent novel 
Tommy Upmore, the first edition of which was all taken in 
England before it had been published ; Mothers in Council is 
a little volume recording the discussions and suggestions of 
a number of intelligent and experienced mothers who are in 
the habit of comparing notes as to their various household 
difficulties ; The Great Argument ; or, Jesus Christ in the Old 
Testament, by William Thomson, is a fresh putting of an old 
theme by the son of Dr. Thomson, so well known to students 
of the Bible. Professor Gindley’s History of the Thirty 
Years’ War, translated by Professor Andrew Tenbrook 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), recounts in two volumes 
the great story of the Thirty Years’ War from the German 
standpoint.——-Funk & Wagnalls (New York), in the course 


of their republication of Meyer’s Commentary on the New 


Testament, have issued First and Second Corinthians, edited by 
the Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., of this city; The Fortunes 
of Rachel is written in that simple, frank, attractive, and 
thoroughly practical style which seems to be the peculiar 
property of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and which gives 
all that he writes the charm and the value of a wise useful- 
ness. This story is a thoroughly American novel, full of in- 
cident, rich in strong traits of . and full of stimu- 
lating thought. 


Characteristics of Christianity. By Stanley D. D., 
Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London; Prebendary 
of St. Paul's. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This isa 
duodecimo volume, handsomely printed in England and im- 
ported for this market by the publisher whose name it | 
bears. At the first glance its proportions strike one as pe- 
culiar. It has a preface of abnormal length, and an appen- 
dix of notes equally long, leaving only a third of the book 
for the lectures proper. But on examination these addenda 
are found to be quite as valuable as the main portion. The 
preface is a solid and meaty treatise of ninety-three pages 
on the superiority of Christianity to other religions. In it, 
Professor Leathes advances the reasons why Christianity has 
claims that no other religions dare to make, dwelling 
especially, in a very carefully considered argument, on the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ. He also enters 


somewhat into the discussion of comparative religion by 


showing wherein Christianity stands out in advantageous 
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cn eder religions. He dwells (1) on the superiority 
and inherent excellence of its teaching, (2) on the moral esti- 
mate it forms of man’s nature, (8) on its promises of salva 

tion, life, and rest, (4) on its identification with Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. It is a pity that a treatise of sucn distinct.in-, 
dividuality and real worth should be introduced in a mis- 
leading and belittling way as a preface. The second hun- 
dred pages of the book consist of six lectures on Chris- 
tianity, as the subject of preparation, as the product of 
historical forces, as a book religion, as identified with a 
person, as preserved by a Spirit, as the hope and refuge of 
mankind. These themes are elaborated in a way not to dis- 
appoint the anticipation awakened by their suggestiveness. 
We do not often take up a work on apologetics so rich 
in thought, so satisfactory in treatment, ‘so clear in 
style, so candid and convincing in argument. There is a 
certain class of books which we never read without great 
mental quickening. They start trains of thought which go 
out far beyond the limits of the original discussion. They 
waken echoes in our minds which fly from peak to peak of 
thought, like those echoes of the Westmoreland lakes as 
described by Wordsworth. Such suggestive writers and 
mind-stimulators are Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, Robertson, 
Archbishop Trench, and, prince among them all, Dr. Mark 
Hopkins. Professor Leathes, by virtue of this admirable 
volume, easily comes into the list. There is, indeed, with- 
out the slightest trace of imitation, a striking resemblance 
in general method between this book and Dr. Hopkins’s 
‘¢ Evidences of Christianity,“ a work which ought to be in the 
library of every thoughtful Christian. Characteristics of 
Christianity“ is full of hints, which will bear more careful 
elaboration. Here are seeds in abundance, such as every 
clergyman is obliged to plant in his mind for growth and 
subsequent development into sermons. The legitimate use 
of other men’s thoughts in pulpit preparation is a subject 
that might well receive more careful discussion than it ever 
has as yet; but no one can deny that it is entirely legitimate 
for the clergyman to imitate the market gardener, and 
transplant the tender shoots of thought from some other 
man’s hotbed into his own mental garden, and thcre 
nourish them to fruit-bearing. If the clergyman enters his 
study some morning dull of thought and unfitted for his 
task, let him take up this book, and he will find that his 
mental torpidity will soon disappear. The Notes and Illus- 
trations which conclude the volume have a value of their 
own. The excursus on the meaning of the word Christ 


and that on the order of the Christian evidences deserve 


careful study. 


Mr. Edward Walford, who has written so much and so well 
on London, is the author of an imposing work of which the 
first volume bas just been issued from the press of Cassell 
& Co. (New York and London). Greater London is a large 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, printed in double 
columns, and enlivened by a profusion of illustrations. It 
is a description and narrative of the history, people, and in- 
teresting localities of that greater part of the great city of 
London which lies outside the corporate limits and which 
extends into several English counties. This immense over- 
flow of the small district which is, strictly speaking, the 
city of London has built upthe most interesting metropolis 
in the world; a city full of all kinds of varied life, rich in 
historical associations, full of personal, literary, and politi- 
cal memories; a city, indeed, which is a sort of microcosm 
of civilization and history. Dr. Johnson used to say that 
within a radius of a few miles from the place where he sat 
at a coffee-house there was more intellect, more activity, 
and more living interest than in all the rest of the world. It 
is through this immensely overcrowded and historic 
city that Mr. Walford leads us in this interesting volume; 
towns, historical localities, palaces, seats of learning, homes 
of great literary men, abbeys, cathedrals, houses of great 
families, even forests, are described in a volume which 
touches home life and history on more sides probably than 
any volume devoted to any other city could possibly do. 
Such a work is, of necessity, a kind of popular history. Mr. 
Walford has that familiarity with the localities which he 
describes which constitutes the best qualification for such 
work. His work is clearly and popularly written, pre- 
senting not only the picturesque and striking aspects 
of London city and London life, but it is full of valuable 
information. The illustrations are so numerous as to 

greatly aid the mind in taking in the scenes described, and, we 
bave no doubt, will prove extremely popular with that vast 
constituency of American readers who never lose their in- 
terest in English affairs. 


It is always pleasant to record the successive stages by 
which a young writer advances to maturity and power, and 
it would be far more pleasant to approve than condemn Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s latest story, 4 Roman Singer (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which has been running as a serial 
in the Atlantic Monthly.“ It must be frankly admitted, 
however, that A Roman Singer indicates no advance over 
its predecessors in the artistic management of the plot. It 
is, of course, bright and fresh, and in parts extremely well 
written; some of the episodes, notably that of the debut of 
the hero in opera at Rome, are very charming and power- 
ful; but, as a whole, the story falls behind its predecessors. 
There is an element of crudity in it; and a failure to master 
and assimilate all the materials which the writer had in his 
hands stamps the book in some sense as an inferior produc- 
tion. It has already been widely read, and the demand for 
it will probably be very great, because Mr. Crawford, what- 
ever qualities he may or may not possess, is always interest- 
ing ; a statement which cannot always be affirmed of all his 
contemporaries in the field of American fiction. Mr. Craw- 
ford ought to take more time; he has very remarkable 
powers as a novelist, =e a does them great injustice by 
overwork. 


Among recent bestes about foreign countries we | 


have 3 natin more charming hon Mrs. E. D. R. 
Bianciardi's At Home in Italy (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). This volume is notable not only for the extremely 
interesting manner in which foreign places and foreign peo- 
ple are presented, but because it conveys a kind of knowl- 
edge which everybody who hopes for foreign residence is 
seeking, but finds it extremely difficult to obtain. Mrs. 
Bianciardi not only tells us of the pleasures and resources 
of Italian life in city and country, and describes to us the 
delights of those tours which every foreign résident of Italy 
finds so agreeable, but takes us into the secrets of house- 
keeping, and gives us just those facts about rents, servants, 
and the general management of household affairs which are 
of such great importance to Americans who entertain the 
hope of some day living abroad for a longer or shorter time. 
The book has the double value, therefore, of furnishing 
some very charming reading about some very charming 
localities, and presenting at the same time a series of facts 
not easily accessible to American readers. 


Among all the cook-books which have lately come in such 
abundance from the press, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s Boston 
Cook-Book (Boston: Roberts Brothers) will certainly take 
its place as one of the very best. It is published and ar- 
ranged ina very convenient and attractive form, and the 
style in which it is written has a certain literary quality 
which will tempt those who are not interested in recipes and 
cooking to peruse its pages. The recipes are practical, and 
give just those facts which are generally omitted from books 
of this sort, to the discouragement of the housekeeper and, 
frequently, to the lamentable disaster and failure of her 
plans. Mrs. Lincoln laid a large number of people under 
obligation, and has put into her book a large amount of 
general experience in the difficult and delicate art of cook- 
ing. The book is admirably arranged, and is supplied with 
the most perfect indexes we have ‘ever seen in any work of 
the kind. 


Roberts Brothers (Boston) have made a dainty little vol- 
ume of two stories which have lately been widely read in 
England, Miss Toosey’s Mission, and Laddie. These brief 
sketches are admirable for their simplicity and the strong 
element of pathos which runs through them ; they are studies 
of homely lives, and valuable as indicating those elements 
of perennial and eternal interest which lie often undiscovered 
even in the most obscure characters. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—D. LotHrop & Co., the well-known Boston publishers, 
have opened a branch office at No. 7 Bible House, in this 
city. 

—J. P. Lippincott & Co. (Philadelphia) will shortly pub- 
lish a Dictionary of Miracles,“ by E. Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D. . 

A SPLENDID BUST of Anacreon, bearing the name of 
the poet in Greek, has just been exhumed in a vineyard in 
Rome. 

—W. 8. GoTTSBERGER, the New York publisher, has issued 
a translation of George Taylor’s ‘‘ Clytia,” a romance of 
the sixteenth century. 

—THE ‘‘ORTENTAL REVIEW ’’ is to be the title of a new 
weekly newspaper published in London as the special 
organ in Europe of all Oriental topics and interests.“ 

—CassELL & Co. (New York) have issued a new edition 
of their ‘‘ Illustrated Guide to Paris,’’ a little book of very 
convenient size, profusely illustrated, well arranged, and 
full of information. 

—MACMILLAN & Co. have issued in neat pamphlet form 
the Essay on Emerson,“ which Mr. John Moreley prints in 
the new edition of Emerson’s works issued in England, of 
which he is the editor. 

—Mr. CHARLES LELAND is making researches into the 
folk-lore of the Indians, and holds to the theory thatj the 
early Scandinavian settlers exerted a considerable influence 
on the traditions of the North American tribes. 

—ANson D. F. Rax DOLTH & Co. will have ready early in 

June the first volume of the reprint of ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah,“ by Alfred Edersheim, D. D., fol- 
lowed early in July by the second volume, completing the 
work. 
_ —ONE OF THE MOST remarkable successes in recent times 
in periodical literature is that of the Andover Review; a 
very significant fact, and one which throws great light on 
the religious interest of the day and the progress of religious 
thought. 

—Mr. Evinv VEDDER has been paintingja remarkable col- 
lection of pictures, which are to be used as illustrations in a 
new and very handsome edition of the Rubdiyat’’ of Omar 
Khayyam, to be published in the autumn by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the death of Dr. 
Johnson falls upon December 13 of the present year, and 
will be commemorated by the publication of a centenary 
edition of Boswell's Life,“ which will be issued from the 
Clarendon press. 

—HARPER & BROTHERS have just issued the forty-fifth edi- 
tion of Mr. C. H. Haswell’s famous Mechanics’ and Engi- 
neers’ Pocket- Book.“ The work has been entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, the author having been engaged upon 
the preparation of this new edition for the last two years, 

—JUDITH GAUTIER, the author of The Usurper; an 
Episode in Japanese History, which Roberts Brothers have 
lately republished in this country, is the daughter of the 
great French critic and writer. She is the author ofa num- 
ber of historical romances about China and Japan, which 
have obtained considerable popularity abroad. 

—JOHN B. ALDEN (New York) has just issued in a 
single volume, at $2.50, ‘‘Green’s History of the English 
People, Carlyle's French Revolution,“ Creasy’s ‘‘ Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,“ and Schiller's History of 
the Thirty Years’ War.“ It is doubtful if so much standard 
history has ever been offered before at so low a price, 
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—Mnr. CanLx is not without honor in his own country, in 
spite of Creole criticism. He read from his own writings 
recently in New Orleans to an audience which is described 
as probably the most cultivated’ and perhaps the 
largest that has ever assembled in Grunewald Hall; the 
Creole element, however, was conspicuously absent. 

—A LITTLE BOOK which is being read with a good deal of 
interest and has received many pleasant notices is Miss 
Belle Kellogg Towne’s ‘“‘ Around the Ranch“ (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.). The scene of the story is a ranch not 
far from Manitou Springs, and the incidents have the ad- 
vantage of that magnificent background of Colorado 
scenery. 

—IN CONSEQUENCE of his laborious literary engagements, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has resigned the Clark Lectureship in 
English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. E. 
W. Gosse has been appointed to succeed him. Mr. Gosse 
intends to begin his lectures in the October term, and wil) 
complete the course in time to meet his engagements in this 
country. 

—MAOMILLAN & Co. havein preparation a complete library 
edition, in seven volumes, to be published monthly, at 
$1.75 each, of the works of Lord Tennyson. The first volume, 
containing a steel portrait after a photograph by Rejlander, 
will be published about June 1. There will also be a limited 


edition printed on the best hand-made paper, which will be 


sold only in sets. 

—Mr. Stimson, whose novel Guerndale, published 
under the pseudonym of J. S. of Dale,“ excited so much 
interest, will shortly publish a new novel through Charles 
Seribner's Sons; the title of the story is Henry Vane,”’ 
and its appearance will be awaited with a great deal of in- 
terest by many who think they recognize in Mr. Stimson 
some very promising qualities as a novellst. 

— LITTLE, Brown & Co. (Boston) have published a trans- 
lation of Cicero de Senectute“ uniform with their trans- 
lation of the De Offleiis.“ Both these excellent Latin 
classics are translated by the Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, who retains for Latin culture that enthusiasm once 
so common among scholars, but which of late years has 


yielded almost entirely to the attraction of other lines of 


research. 

—JAMES CLARK & Co. (13 Fleet Street, London) send us 
the Christian World Year-Book’’ for 1884, an invalua- 
ble work of reference for all those who need information 
concerning the Nonconforming churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The book givesa complete alphabetical list of 
‘ministers in all religious bodies outside the Church of Eng- 
land, a calendar for the current year, a well-arranged di- 
gest of laws relating to Nonconformists, an account of 
colleges and training institutions, of benevolent societies 
and schools, and of many other matters of interest. 

‘“Scuarr-Herzoe Encrc.orepia of Religious 
‘Knowledge” (New York: Funk & Wagnalls) is one of 
those books which seem to be published on a basis of true 
morality, a statement which rarely can be made of works 
which republish in part or in whole the work of foreign 
authors. Before the work was commenced, Dr. Schafi se- 
cured the written consent of the editors of the original 
Herzog Encyclopedia, and the German contributors to 
the original work are to be paid for all articles written by 


them which have been incorporated into the American 


work. 

—Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have just republished 
„A Grammar of the English Language in a Series of Letters 
intended for the Use of Schools and of Young Persons gen- 
erally, by the late William Cobbett: to which are added Six 
Lessons intended to prevent Statesmen from using False 
Grammar, and from Writing in an Awkward Manner.“ The 
grammar is edited for American readers and schools, with 
notes, by Mr. Robert Waters, Principal of the West Hobo- 
ken Public School. The editor has written his notes in 
something of the plain and easy style of Mr. Cobbett, keeping 
constantly in mind that he is addressing a youth of fourteen 
to fifteen years of age. 

—FEW PUBLICATIONS of like character have ever been re- 
ceived with a greater degree of favor than the volume of 
„Cambridge Sermons ’’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) by the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D. The following expressions 
of opinion are indicative of the general sentiment concern- 
ing them: The Rev. George L. Prentiss, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, says: The Cambridge Sermons’ have both refreshed 
and edified me in a high degree. They are full of spiritual 
power and light and sweetness. I have read them with real 
delight.“ The Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D., pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City, writes: ‘‘It is 
u volume which 1: will do any man good to read, as a broad, 
fresh, eminently spiritual presentation of Christian truth. 
Coming from under the shadow of a great university, these 
sermons are not scholastic, but in the best sense popular 
and practical. They show unusual felicity of statement and 
illustration, and are thoroughly alive witha keen sensibility 
to the thoughts and the wants of living men. Quickening 
and suggestive to the mind, they have the rarer power of 
touching chords of feeling which few preachers reach.“ 
The Rey. Cephas B. Crane, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, says: ‘‘ They are such sermons as the dis- 
tinguished preacher is in the habit of giving to his people 
—germons for instruction and help, and not exceptional 
sermons for conspicuous occasions. They are structural, 
but the beams and braces are out of sight. They are living 
things, supported and shaped by their skeletons, not caged 
in them. Remarkable for scope and freedom and boldness, 
they are guided in all their movement by the spirit of the 
Sacred Word. They both stimulate thought and invigorate 
faith. Fresh and fragrant anc breezy, one delights himself 
in them as in a garden ina June morning. From their ex- 
quisite diction one might almost infer the graceful elocution 


of their author, They are sermons to which the e e 
often return. 
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A DINNER WITH GENERAL SCOTT IN 
1861. 
HE Magazine of American History,” under the 


editorial management of Mrs. M. J. Lamb, is giv- 


ing its readers from month to month a great deal of val 
uable historical matter. We reprint from the current 
issue an entertaining sketch, not lacking in historical in- 
terest : 

It was on the morning of that gloomy day in Washing- 
ton on which came the news that the United States Navy 
Yard opposite Norfolk, Virginia, had been evacuated and 
burned. 

_I was at the time Inspector-General of the District of 
Columbia, and in command of the District troops—all the in- 
fantry and cavalry which the Government then had at its 
disposition for the defense of the Federal District, the pres- 


ervation of order in the capital, and the guarding of the 
public buildings and archives of the nation. It was my duty | 


to so station the troops that all the approaches to the city 
should be constantly watched; and I held possession not 
only of the ‘‘long-bridge’’ and chain - bridge over the 
Potomac, but also had pickets stationed far out on the roads 
leading into the city, and nightly guards in all the principal 
public buildings, 

Each morning at nine o’clock I was required to appear in 
the office of the General-in-Chief (Lieutenant General Scott), 
to make report in person to him of the occurrences of the 
past night and to receive his orders fortheday. Each even- 
ing I also reported in person to him at his quarters, after his 
dinner, to inform him of all that had happened during the 
day and to receive any special orders for the night. On the 


-morning in question I entered General Scott’s office at the 


usual hour, and found him busily engaged in writing. As I 
approached and saluted, the General looked up over his 
spectacles, and on seeing who had entered, said, a little 
sharply: ‘‘ Colonel Stone, you will please come and dine with 
me this afternoon at half-past fouro’clock. Good-morning, 
sir!“ and immediately resumed his writing. 

Knowing what serious news the General had received, I 
was not at all astonished at his unusual reception, and, sa- 
luting in silence, I withdrew, to pass a busy day in perfect- 
ing arrangements for the defense of the city and public build- 
ings. It was believed that a force on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac was preparing to seize the capital. Punctually 
at half-past four o’clock in the afternoon I presented my- 
self at the General’s residence, and on entering found his 
valet, Clark, placing the soup on the table. General Scott 
received me with a preoccupied air, motioned me to my 
place at the table, and sat down immediately. The soup was 
served and disposed of in perfect silence, and the tureen re- 
moved. A large roasted chicken was then placed before the 
General, who said: Colonel Stone, will you do me the favor 
to carve that chicken?“ And then, as I proceeded to com- 
ply, and placed the knife at the wing joint, he cautioned 
me, Very little of the breast with the wing, please !“ his 
peculiarities on little things at thetable not quitting him even 
in his anxiety about great matters. I served him to what I 
knew he liked, and the dinner progressed in silence; but this 
silence was broken by a knock at the door, and an orderly 
entered with a telegraphic dispatch. The General received 
the missive, opened and read it, and then, pushing forward 
his plate, called: Clark! bring me pen, ink, and paper!“ 
These were quickly brought ; the General wrote rapidly for 
a moment; and holding up the paper, said, sadly : Colonel 
Stone, we have fallen upon evil days. To think that a man 
who has known me so long and so well as my old friend John 
Jordan Crittenden should find it necessary to send me a 
telegraphic dispatch to which I have to make such an answer 
as this!“ and he read as follows: 

„To the Hon. John Jordan Crittenden, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

„ have not changed. I have had no thought of changing. 

I am for the Union. WINFIELD Scorr.“ 


The telegram was sent off; and the General continued: In 
these evil days no man has entire confidence in any other 
man. Even my old friend Crittenden felt the necessity of 
being reassured by a word direct from me—well as he knew 
my sentiments a short time since.“ 

The simple meal went on in silence, and was soon finished. 
A decanter of wine stood between us on the table, and had 
been untouched. General Scott said: Colonel Stone, you 
will find that sherry very good.“ I took the decanter and 
filled first his glass, then my own. He raised his glass 
slightly, and, looking over it at me very intently, he said: 
** Gosport Navy Yard has been burned !”’ I replied, quietly : 
„Jes, General.“ He continued: Harper's Ferry bridge 
has been burned!’’ Again I replied: Tes, General.“ 
Again he spoke : The bridge at Point of Rocks was burned 
some days since!“ I replied: ‘‘ Yes, General.“ He con- 
tinued : ‘‘ The bridges over Gunpowder Creek beyond Balti- 
more have been burned !’’ I still replied: ‘‘ Yes, General.“ 
He added: They are closing their coils around us, sir!“ 
Still 1 replied, in the same tone: Tes, General.“ Well, 
sir,“ said the General, I invited you to come and dine 
with me to-day, because I hoped that you could listen 
calmly to that style of conversation. Your very good 
health, sir! And he drained his glass, while I bowed, and 
followed his example. Now,“ said the General, how 
long can we hold out here!“ I replied : ‘Ten days, Gen- 
eral, and within that time the North will eome down to us.”’ 

„How will they come? The route through Baltimore is 
cnt off. 

„They will come by all routes. They will come between 
the Capes of Virginia, up through Chesapeake Bay, and by 
the Potomac. They will come, if necessary, from Pennsyl- 
vania through Maryland directly to us; ane Gy come 
through Baltimore and Annapolis.“ 

“* Well, sir, how many men have you!“ 


In all, General, there are four thousand nine hundred. 
But that number includes the battery of artillery near your 
headquarters, and the Ordnance men at the Arsenal, not 
under my command, and who will have enough to do to 
guard the Arsenal. 

„How many miles of picket line between your outposts ?’’ 

„About eighteen miles, General.“ 

‘¢ Kighteen miles of picket line and less than five thousand 
men! Then you must, in case of attack, fight your pickets.“ 

% Yes, General; but as the enemy attacking could not be 
strong enough to make a serious effort at more than one 
point, the pickets on the point attacked seriously can, when 
pressed, fall back slowly and firing constantly or frequently, 
and the moving fire would soon inform us as to which quar- 
ter is most threatened. Then force can be withdrawn from 
unthreatened points and marched to strengthen the real 
resisting force. This is all we can do, and what we can do 
must be done.“ 

% Well, sir, where are your centers?“ 

„There are three, General. First, the Capitol, where 
have been stored some two thousand barrels of flour, and 
where Major McDowell remains every night with from two 
hundred to three hundred of my velunteers. Second, the 
City Hall hill, a commanding point, with broad avenues 
and wide streets connecting it with most important points, 
having in its vicinity the Patent-Office and the General 
Post-Office, in each of which I place a force every night. 
In the General Post-Office we have stored a large quantity 
of flour. Third, the Executive Square, including the Presi- 
dent’s house, the War, Navy, State, and Treasury Depart- 
ments, in each of which, and in Winder’s building, I place a 
force every night after dusk. The citadel of this center is 
the Treasury building. The basement has been barricaded 
very strongly by Captain Franklin, of the Engineers, who 
remains there at night and takes charge of the force. The 
front of the Treasury building is well flanked by the State 
Department building, and fifty riflemen are nightly on duty 
there. The building opposite is also occupied at nights. 
The outposts at Benning’s bridge and the pickets in that 
direction will, in case of attack in force, retire, fighting, to 
the Capitol. Those on the northeast and north will, if 
pressed, retire by Seventh Street to the City Hall hill, 
while those on the northwest and west will, in case of at- 
tack, fall back and finally take refuge in the Treasury build- 
ing, where they will be joined by the detachments guarding 
the river front when the attack shall have become so marked 
and serious that only the centers can be held. In the Treas- 
ury building are stored two thousand barrels of flour, and 
perhaps the best water in the city is to be found there. The 
city is so admirably laid out in broad avenues and wide 
streets centering on the three positions chosen, that concen- 
tration for defense at any one of the three is made easy. 
The field battery can move rapidly toward any outpost 
where heavy firing shall indicate that the attack is there 
serious, and with the aid of this battery the retreat from 
that point can be made slowly enough to give time for con- 
centration on that line of the outlying companies in posi- 
tions not threatened. In case a sharp resistance outside 
the city may fail to prevent an advance of the enemy, we 
can occupy the centers until the North shall have time to 
come to our relief. All our information tends to show that 


the force of the enemy which can immediately act against | 


the capital does not exceed five thousand organized men; 
and before that number can be largely increased our relief 
will come. These District of Columbia volunteers would be 


fighting in defense of their homes, and would fight well.“ 
The General listened attentively, and looked over the map |’ 


of the city which I had drawn from my pocket and placed 
before him while indicating the positions. | 

He then said: It is all that can be done. Your plan is 
good. Your pickets will have to fight well, and must try to 
not fall back more than fifteen paces at atime, and to fire 


Lat least once at each halt. This requires good men and 


good, devoted officers. These soldiers of the District will 
probably fight quite as well in defense of their homes as will 
the enemy in attacking them. Bnt you have too many 
centers. You cannot hold three. You will need all your 
force concentrated to hold one position against an energetic 
force equal to or superior in numbers to all you have. The 
first center to be abandoned must be the Capitol. Itis a 
fire-proof building. There is little in it that is combust- 
ible excepting the libraries of the Congress and the Supreme 
Court, and I do not believe that American soldiers, even 
in rebellion, are yet capableof burning or destroying public 
libraries and the archives of courts of justice. The second 
center to be abandoned will be the City Hall hill.” 

Here I ventured the remark that it would bea pity to 
abandon so commanding a position, with such admirable 
avenues of communication to all parts of the city. 

The General continued: It is a pity to abandon so 
commanding a position, as you say, my young friend. 


But we must act according to the number of troops we | 


have with which to act. Allelse must be abandoned, if 
necessary, to occupy, strongly and effectively, the Execu- 
tive Square, with the idea of finally holding only the Treas- 
ury building, and, perhaps, the State Department building, 
properly connected.“ He paused a moment, and then 
said: ‘‘ The seals of the several departments of the Govern- 
ment must, this night, be deposited in the vaults of the 
the Treasury. They must not be captured and used to de- 
ceive and create uncertainty among public servants dis- 
tant from the capital. And,’’ said he, speaking more im- 
pressively, ‘‘ should it come to the defense of the Treasury 
building as a citadel, then the President and all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet must take up their quarters with us in 
that building, They shall not be permitted to desert the 
capital.” 

Such was the condition ot the capital of our country at 


that time, and such was the plan adopted by the old 
General-in-Chief. 


THE NEW CABLE. 
N May 27 communication was established between 
f Dover Bay, Nova Scotia, and Rockport, Mass., by 
means of the laying of the final splice of the Commer- 
cial Cable Company's cable between these two points. 
This cable is laid by Mr. James Gordon Bennett and Mr. 
John W. Mackay. It was projected two years ago, and 


it is thought to be the best of the ocean cables. The 


average weight of the cable conductor is four hundred 
and fifty pounds per nautical mile; the gutta percha in- 
sulator, three hundred pounds; the. average weight of 
the entire cable, conductor, insulator, jute cushions, 
composition and steel shields is five tons per nautical 
mile ; the breaking strain of the shield of the steel wire 


‘is ninety tons to the square inch ; this is said to be the 
highest point yet reached by cable manufacturers. Two 


lines of cable will be laid between Valentia, on the 
southeastern coast of Ireland, and Dover Bay, on the 
southeastern coast of Nova Scotia. From Dover Bay con- 
nection will be made with Boston by way of Rockport, 
Mass., by one line, while the other line will be landed at 
Coney Island and connected with the city of New’ York 
by means of an underground wire. 

When the steamer ‘‘ Faraday” arrived at Rockport, 
Mass., May 22, with one of the shore ends of the new 
cable, she was grected by the booming of cannons and 
the ringing of the church and fire bells, as well as by 
the entire population who lined the beach. The Far- 
aday anchored within half a mile of Long Beach, and 
the cable was taken ashore on three large rafts.. Six 
hundred and ninety-one fathoms of cable were laid be- 
tween the steamer and the shore. Whenthe cable was 
landed, a salute of fifty guns was fired. The citizens of 
Rockport invited the officers of the Faraday” and the 
Cable Company to come ashore and take part in the cer- 
emonies that had been arranged; unfortunately, the offl- 
cers were unable to accept the invitation. The Fara- 
day ” left Rockport shortly before noon, and two hundred 
and fifty miles from there and seventy miles south of 
Dover Bay theend was spliced to the section laid between 
Rockportand Dover Bay. Thirty miles east of Dover Bay 


the shore end running from that point toward the Irish 


coast will be taken up and spliced, and the Faraday 
will then sail toward Ireland, paying out one thousand 
miles of cable, all she has on board; the end will then be 
buoyed, and the steamer sail for London to take on a 
deep-sea section. None of the stock of the Commercial 
Cable Company has been thrown on the market, and it 
is expected that when this cable is completed competi- 
tion will begin. The new cable meets with approval on 
all sides except from the stockholders of the old cable 
company, and to Mr. Bennett and Mr. Mackay are due 
the thanks of the country for making it — to 
communicate with Europe at reasonable rates. 


LORRAINE,’ 


H, little feet that patter by my door; 
Sweet laughing voice, still echoing in my ear; 
Soft ruddy lips that lisp: ‘‘I love you, dear;” ? 
White dimpled hands, that, clinging, more and more 
Teach me the simple magic of love’s lore ! 
Why must ye bring me happiness so near, 
And then depart without a thought or fear, 
Lest all thy sweetness might leave sorrow sore ? 
This soft caress is but for an hour mine ; 
Thy little life fills full another’s. Might 
That I too o’er thy witcheries had right; 
Could keep thy blue eyes by me still to shine 
Like sapphire stars through darkest days, and light 
My heart with childhood’s innocence divine. 
NO! | 
In sorrow still my trembling lips must frame 
This bitter answer, tho’ mine eyes be wet, 
And heart be filled with tender, true regret 
That thou hadst dreamt of giving me thy name, 
To wake and find that thou couldst never claim 
More than my friendship. If thou canst forget 
Thave a being, haste, great heart, to set 
The seal of thy pure love elsewhere, inflame 
Another nobler soul than mine with love. 
Somewhere for thee she sits and waits apart, 
Ready a loving, faithful wife to prove, 
If thou but fold her to thy honest heart. 
But I, with my scant love, would bring thee woe, 
So forthine own dear sake must say thee no! 


LOSS OR GAIN? 

As Eve, when yielding to her strong desire, 

Found in the joy forbidden fruit had brought 

More than her ardent dreams had ever sought, 

But with it, menaced death and sword of fire, 

Shut gates of Eden, and the Master’s ire ; 

So when love’s tempting fruit my fancy caught 

Its taste proved bitter-sweet, its knowledge fraught 
With tender pain. Life seems an unstrung lyre, 

Though new, rare harmonies invited me 11 

To “‘ set my soul unto a sweeter key’’— | 

In one sad hour I knew what I might lose, 

As learning what it was to love. O pain! 

O ecstasy ! between, how dare I choose ? AY 

O love 1 Which dost thou bring me—loss or gain 7 


1 — from “Pine Needles,” * Héloise Durant, (New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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THE EDEN MUSEE. experience and power of Mr. ‘then we have plenty of tn America. GUIZOT’S 
And who does this represent : Mr. Johnson. The Cincinnati lawyer was But we don’t eall them gentry ; we call them son 
The “this”? was a real flesh-and-blood: appointed for his local influence.“ These} tramps!’ A laugh went round the table, HISTORY OF 


workman, in a blue blouse, with hammer in 
hand, who happened to be standing motion- 
less among a group of wax figures in the 
Chamber of Horrors of the new Eden 
Musée in West Twenty-third Street. The in- 
quiry was made by one of a party of visitors. 
The workman held his sides while he laughed, 
and the visitor rubbed his glasses and went 
closer to the figures to make sure that no 
more of them were alive. 

The Eden Musée is an institution on the 
plan of Mme. Tussaud’s Art Museum in Lon- 
don, and the more recent Musée Grevin, in 
Paris. Life-size wax figures of all kinds of 
celebrated people, attired in appropriate cos- 
tumes, are grouped together, and there are 
wax-figure representations of historical inci- 
dents. A small army of workmen were bus- 
tling about and talking French at each other, 
and the whole place was littered with barrels 
and boxes and sand, while what seemed like 
human heads were knocking about on the 
floor, and arms and legs and headless bodies 
were scattered about in profusion. 

The first group to the left, however, show 
a number of attendant officials of the German 
Chancellor, arranged on either side of a car- 
peted stairway, with Bismarck himself at 
the head, waiting to receive Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, who shows one svarlet-slippered 
foot as he steps upon the first stair. Adjoin- 
ing this is a group of the world’s rulers. 
Pope Leo and President Arthur are in front. 
Around the walls of this room are as yet 
unfinished figures of Robert Fulton in his 
workshop ; De Long and his comrades hud- 
dling behind a slanting board that shelters’ 
them from the wind; Washington crossing 
the Delaware, in which representation real 
water is to be used; disabled Engineer Roe- 
bling, looking from his window upon the 
Brooklyn Bridge; Wizard’’ Edison, and 
Dr. Kane, the Arcticexplorer. In the center 
of the room is a group of the world’s art and 
stage celebrities, men and women, assembled 
to hear Patti sing, the accompaniment being 
by Verdi. Parisian dressmakers are in at- 
tendance to attire the ladies in this group in 
the latest Paris fashions. At the rear of this 
room is an elegantly arranged ‘‘ winter gar-. 
den,’’ where there is music every afternoon 
and evening. 

Perhaps the most striking group in the 
„Chataber of Horrors,“ in the crypt below, 
is a representation of the guillotine in full 
blast during the time of Robespierre. The 
guillotine is a real one, and a victim has just 
been laid with his head between the upright 
bars, while Dr. Guillotine, the inventor of the 
machine, and who was afterward beheaded 
by it, stands with one hand upon a lever, 


ready to drop the glistening ax above upon 


the neck of the poor wretch below. Await- 
ing his turn, with arms and lower limbs 
pinioned, is another victim, who is gazing 
with a look of intense agony upon a cross 
held aloft by a priest in black robe, and be- 
neath whose black skull-cap flowing white 
locks fall to the shoulder. A guard stands 
behind. The figures and the grouping are 
startlingly realistic. Another lifelike repre- 
sentation is a lynching on the Plains by cow- 
boys, two of whom have just hoisted a writh- 
ing figure up near to the limb of a tree, and 
are about to give the final tag. n York 
Herald. 


LINCOLN’S FIRST MEETING WITH 
STANTON. 

In the summer of 1857 Mr. Lincoln made 
his firet visit to Cincinnati. He was original 
counsel for the defendant in a patent reaper 
suit pending in the United States Circuit 
Court for Northern Illinois. The argument 
of the case was adjourned to Cincinnati, the 
home of Judge McLean, at his suggestion and 
for his accommodation. Mr. Lincoln came 
to the city a few days before the argument 
took place, and remained during his stay at 
the house of a friend. The case was one of 
large importance pecuniarily and in the law 
questions involved. Reverdy Johnson repre- 
sented the plaintiff. Mr. Lincoln had pre- 
pared himself with the greatest care; his 
ambition was up to speak in the case, and to 
measure swords with the renowned lawyer 
from Baltimore. It was understood between 
his client and himself before his coming, that 
Mr. Harding, of Philadelphia, was to be as- 
sociated with him in the case, and was to 
make the mechanical argument.“ Mr. 
Lincoln was a little surprised and annoyed, 
after reaching here, to learn that his client 
had also associated with him Mr. Edwin M. 
Stanton, of Pittsburg, and a lawyer of our 
own bar, the reason assigned being that the 


stinctively followed him through the dying 


reasons did not remove the slight conveyed 
in the employment, without consultation with 
him, of this additional counsel. He keenly 
felt it, but acquiesced. The trial of the 
case came on; the counsel for the defense 
met each morning for consultation. On 
one of these occasions one of the counsel 
moved that only two of them should speak 
in the case. This motion was acquiesced in. 
It had always been understood that Mr. 


Harding was to speak to explain the mechan- | 


ism of the reapers. So this motion ex- 


cluded either Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Stanton 


from speaking—which? By the custom 
of the bar, as between counsel of equal 
standing, and in the absence of any action of 
the client, the original counsel speaks. By 
this rule Mr. Lincoln had precedence. Mr, 
Stanton suggested to Mr. Lincoln to make 
the speech. Mr. Lincoln answered, No; 
do.you speak.” ; Mr. Stanton promptly re- 
plied, I will,“ and taking up his hat, said 
he would go and make preparation. Mr. 
Lincoln acquiesced in this, but was deeply 
grieved and mortified; he took but little 
more interest in the case, though remaining 
until the conclusion of the trial. He seemed 
to be greatly depressed, and gave evidence 
of that tendency to melancholy which so 
marked his character. His parting on leav- 
ing the city cannot be forgotten. Cordially 
shaking the hand of his hostess, he said: 
‘¢ You have made my stay here most agree- 
able, and Iam a thousand times obliged to 
you; but in reply to your request for me to 
come again I must say to you I never expect 
to be in Cincinnati again. I have nothing 
against the city, but things haveso happened 
here as to make it undesirable for me ever to 
return here.“ Thus untowardly met the 
first time Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton. 
Little did either then suspect that they were 
to meet again on a larger theater, to become 
the chief actors in a great historical epoch. 
—[Harper’s Magazine. 


“ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 


In 1840, when I was sixteen years of age, 

I attended a log-cabin convention at Spring- 
field, and heard Mr. Lincoln speak. He 
afterward held a joint debate with Judge 
Douglas in Decatur, where I heard him, and 
was introduced to him in company with 
some other young boys. I was greatly fas- 
cinated with the simplicity of his character, 
his droll anecdotes, and fund of sayings, but 
above and beyond all these I was attracted 
to him by the charming manner in which he 
discussed politics on the stump. He was 
long, and ungraceful in his usual movements, 
but in the midst of debate and when ear- 
nestly engaged there was a glow on his face, 
a sublime air in his manner, and a lofty tone 
which elevated not only the argument, but 
lifted, up and encouraged every one who lis- 
tened to him. While I cannot say he was 
partial to any jone in his intercourse with 
men, he was uniformly courteous, mild, and 
polite toward all. Hedid not seem to seek 
favor by personal electioneering, but he 
never turned eoldly or formally from any 
man. All whom he knew he addressed by 
their given name, and those to whom he was 
introduced he met equally kindly. As I 
grew into manhood and observed his meth- 
ds, I soon learned, as everybody else did, 
look upon him as a great and thoughtful 
man, capable of great actions and true devo- 
tion to any cause he might espouse. I in- 


days of Whiggery and into Republicanism, 
and was often encouraged by him to go 
manfully forward in the struggle of life. 
Once, in the course of a conversation—I do 
not remember where—I recall distinctly his 
saying: ‘Dick, remember to keep close to 
the people; they are always right, and will 
never mislead any one!? 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


There are many things said in the papers 
about the ignorance of the English as to our 
social or class relations. I think this critic 
received a right answer: At a little dinner 
party one of the guests, the younger brother 
of an English nobleman, expressed in com- 
mendable freedom his opinion of America 
and its people. ‘I do not altogether like the 
country,’ said the young gentleman, for one 
reason—because you have no gentry there. 
‘What do you mean by gentry ?’ asked 
another of the company. ‘ Well, you know,’ 
replied the Englishman—‘ well—oh, gentry 
are those who never do any work themselves, 
and whose fathers before them never did 


importance of the case required a manof the 


and the young Englishman turned his con- 


versation into another channel.“ | 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The commencement exercises of Tabor College, Tabor, 
Iowa, will be held June 8-11. ; 
—P resident Seelye, of Smith College, made an address 


recently on the Higher Education of Women,“ at the 
Congregational Club at New York. In his address he stated 


that the young women who were students of Smith College 
were required to pass on entrance the same examinations 
that young men passed at Harvard. There had not been a 
death among the matriculated students, or a case of pro- 
tracted illness. Professor Seelye thinks that the women 
students grow physically as well as intellectually, and do 
not suffer under the intellectual strain. It is not the 
opinion of Professor Seelye that education would tend 
to make any woman less refined, less delicate, or less rever- 
ent. He closed his remarks by saying that he thought it 
better for the morals of the community that co-education 
of young people was not the rule between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five years. President Seelye was followed 
by Mrs. A. F. Johneon, Principal of the woman’s depart- 
ment of Oberlin College, Ohio, who strongly upheld the 
advantages of co-education, which imparted, she said, a 
general education to the girl, was more economical, and 
was in the order of nature, men and women being intended 
to grow in each other’s society. Mise Freeman, President 
of Wellesley College, also spoke in favor of co-education. 

—Emerson will be the principal subject before the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy at its session. Emerson’s View 
of Nature will be given by Professor W. F. Harris, of Con- 
cord ; Emerson’s Religion, by the Rev. C. A. Bartol, of Bos- 
ton; Emerson’s Ethics, by Dr. Edwin D. Mead; Emerson’s 
Manners and Relation to Society, by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; Emerson as Seen from India, by Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, of Calcutta; Emerson as an American, by 
Julian Hawthorne, of New York ; Emerson in the Pulpit, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Boston; The French View of 
Emerson, by M. René de Poyen Bellisle, of Paris; Emer- 
son in Boston, by Mrs. Cheney, of Boston ; Emerson as an 
Essayist, by John Albee, of Newcastle, N. H.; Emerson and 
Thorean, by Walt Whitman; Emerson’s View of Nation- 
ality, by the Rev. G. W. Cooke ; Emerson Among the Poets, 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord; Emerson’s Relation to 
Goethe and Carlyle, by Mr. Denton G. Snyder, of Cincin- 
nati; and the Genius of Emerson, by William E. Chanuing, 
of Concord. 

—In a letter written by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, wife of the 
Postmaster-General of England, to the London Daily 
News,“ in which she pleads for the admission of women to 
honor examinations at Oxford, she relates the following 
amusing story, for the truth of which she vouches: It 
has been very interesting, she says, to those who have 
had the opportunity of watching the Cambridge experi- 
ments from the outset to see the gradual downfall of the 
prejudices at first widely entertained against having wo- 
men students there. One gentleman, an examiner in a 
tripos examination, was opposed to the whole movement, 
and at that time Women had no right to be examined ; they 
could only be examined through the grace and kindness of 
the examiners. A Newnham student had asked to be ex- 
amined, and the gentleman referred tu, finding that he was 
the only one of the four examiners who objected to admit 
her, kindly waived his own objections, and consented to 
look over her papers. Whether from accident or design I 
know not, but the lady did not sign her papers with her 
Christian name in full—she only put the initial before her 
surname, which I shall now call Glover. After looking 
over all the papers, the examiners met, and the gentleman 
who had at first declined to examine Miss Glover said to 
his brother examiners: I don’t know what result you have 
come to, but my best man is Glover.’ This incident had 
considerable effect at the time in dispelling the prejudice 
against admitting women to the examinations.”’ 

-The American School of Claesics at Athens, Greece, ‘is 
in a flourishing condition. The object of the school as 
stated in the regulations is to furnish without charge for 
tuition, to graduates of American colleges, an opportunity 
to study classical literature, art, and antiqnities in Athens, 
under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid original 
research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archa#dlogical Institute of America, as fat as may be able, 
in conducting the exploration and excavation of classic 
sites. Bachelors of arts of the co-operating colleges, 
and all bachelors of arts who have studied at one of these 
colleges as candidates for a higher degree, are admitted to 
membership in the school on presenting to the committee 
a certificate from the instructors in classics of the college 
at which they have last studied, stating that they are com- 
petent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens 
under the advice of the director. 
ing to become members of the school must make application 
to the committee. 

—The State University of Texas hes now a permanent 
fund amounting to nearly $550,000, and 2,000,000 acres 
of land. These lands can be leased, and will return a hand- 
some rental. At present the students and professors are 
obliged to occupy private boarding-houses, but at an early 
date large dormitories, similar to those in Eastern colleges, 
will be built. 

—The University of Michigan has a most interesting 
school of political science, with a full and able corps of in- 
structors. The course imparts political and constitutional 
history, the economic sciences, political ethics, the science of 
government, and social and sanitary science. 

—The Rev. James 8. Briggs, of Fulton, N. Y., has been 
elected Professor of Hellenistic Greek at the Auburn Theo 
logical Seminary of New York. 

—The feeling grows stronger each week in Milwaukee 


that the public school system can only be made beneficial | 


to the future good of the city by the introduction of a sys- 


tem of industrial training; that the present system gives 


All other persons desir- 
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false ideas, and when the boys leave school they cannot be 


| prevailed upon to enter the mechanical trades. The result 


of this is ovecrowded professions and clerkships, and the 
lucrative positions in workshops are filled by foreign work- 
men. The Milwaukee Institute of Industrial Training will 
begin its session August 4, and continue four weeks. 

Hundreds of hearts responded sympathetically when 
they heard of the death of Governor Leland Stanford’s only 
son. To perpetuate the memory of this bright and pecul- 
larly interesting boy, Mrs. Stanford has liberally endowed 
one of the kindergarten schools of San Francisco, and ex- 
Governor Stanford purposes now to found a college in his 
memory. In speaking of his plans, ex-Governor Stanford 
said: ‘*The details of the undertaking remain to be ar- 
ranged. I shall avail myself of the best ideas I can get. I 
hope to obtain valuable suggestions from Cornell University 
and from other home institutions, and I shall also utilize 
the freshest reports of technical schools both here and in 
Europe. I have in my business experience found that too 
much of the current college training launches young men 
on the world void of much practical knowledge of any call- 
ing that will enable them to earn theirliving at once. Scores 
of educated youngsters have been sent to me, as President of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, seeking employment, and I 
could not do anything with them, because they would not 
fit in anywhere. When business men wish to employ 
people, they have specific services in their minds, and mere 
general brightness will not serve their purpose. Of course 
I shall be largely influenced by the advice of experienced 
educators. My aim is to make the memorial college as 
beneficial in all ways as is possible. I believe that the head 
of such an institution should in the first place be very care- 
fully selected, and that having been so selected he should be 
given paramount authority in educational matters. It is 
my desire and intention that the endowment of the memo- 
rial college and its adjuncts shall be equal to that of any 
educational institution in the country. I wish to put it 
upon an independent plane from the beginning, so that all 
the experiments attempted shall have full and free play. I 
want the graduates, whether men or women, to be fitted for 
action as well as for reflection. I seek, therefore, to culti- 
vate and develop all sides of the intelligence, and so pro- 
duce not only quick-witted but nimble-handed scholars. 
When the preliminaries are arranged, no time will be lost in 
beginning the work, and I expect to devote to it the remain- 
der of my energies and life. It will be a comfort to his 
mother and myself to think that in this way we may rescue 
from oblivion and perpetuate in beneficent and active use- 
fulness the best tendencies and ideas of the dear son who 
has been taken from us.”’ 

—‘* In coming from Venice to Verona,“ writes Miss Flor- 
ence Kelley, daughter of Representative William D. Kelley, 
‘“‘we passed through Padua, and the conversation turned 
upon Portia, and drifted to Judge Ludlow’s refusal to let 
Mrs. Kilgore practice law in Pennsylvania. We were com- 


ing back to Zurich—Miss Lizzie Sargent to her medical 
work as a specialist for the treatment of the eye, Miss Ella 


Sargent to a term’s lectures in literature, and I to my politi- 
cal science—and we all agreed that our position in respect 
to educational advantages is painfully like that of the negro 
at the close of the war. A few American institutions make 
us welcome; a few admit us, but would be thankful if we 
did not wish to come ; but more of the best universities still 
refuse to see the duty of fitting women for responsibilities 
which we must, in consequence, bear without being ade- 
quately fitted for them. But Europe welcomes us, as she 
welcomed the negro, to much of the best that she has to 
give. Oxford was proud of the presence of the daughters of 
Longfellow, Zurich is proud of the presence of the daughters 
of ex-Minister Sargent, and the College de France and the 
Universities of Cambridge, London, Victoria, Copenhagen, 
and all Italy and Switzerland, bid us welcome.“ 

—Three of the nominees for member of the Yale corpora- 
tion have withdrawn—Judge Shipman and Messrs. Whitney 
and Huntington. Graduates who have voted for either of 
these can change their votes. It is the ast vote given that 
counts in this election. 

—The graduating exercises at Packer’s Institute Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will be held June 17. The graduating class number 
twenty-five, and are said, as a class, to rank as high as any 
class ever graduated from this famous institute. 

—The fifty-fifth anniversary of Abbot Academy will begin 
June 8, when the baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
Professor Tucker, of Andover. The graduating exercises 
will be held on the 10th. The address will be delivered by 
Professor Barbour, of New Haven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. POST AND THE FARMERS. 
Editor Christian Union: 

In replying to Mr. Post’s argument that farmers as a 
class would not be injured by Mr. Geo. vs system of 
taxation, I must begin by confessing my ig: rance of the 
„average price“ of land in cittes. I am comp. ‘ed to have 
recourse to the United States census. 

According to this document, the assessed value of real 
estate in the entire country is thirteen billions. The true 
value is therefore in the neighborhood of twenty billions. 
According to the same document, the value of the farms is 
ten billions two hundred millions. Thus, so far as real 
estate is concerned, farmers and town folks“ are equal 
owners. 

But we now come to an important difference. Land 
constitutes one-third of the value of city real estate, and 


three-fourths of the value of country real estate. We can- 


not doubt, then, but that the farmers’? are the people 
who own the bulk of the land in this country.“ 
But Mr. Post entirely misses the principal element of in- 


justice involved in transferring the entire tax to land.“ 


Taxation ought to be in proportion to wealth, and half of 
the wealth of this country is in personal property. Of this 
the farmers own nothing. A farmer’s ambition is to own 
“ail the land that jines bim,“ and in order to do this he 
borrows from the towns, The personal property of farmers 
is more than counterbalanced by the mortgages upon their 
lands. The personal property held in cities, invested in 
mortgages, railroads, banks, etc., amounts to about twenty 
billions of dollars. If, then, the government should throw 
the entire burden of taxation upon the land, it would con- 
fiscate one-eighth of the wealth of the cities, and six-eighths 
of the wealth of the farmers! . 

Perhaps Mr. Post will insist that he urges a system of 
taxation, and not of confiscation. Let us see how this 
would be. The value of land in this country is about eleven 
billions. The total taxation was (in 1880) $614,000,000.. The 
tax thus would consume the entire rental value of the land. 
This calculation is in perfect accord with McCu!lough’s 
statement that the rents in England in 1845 amounted: to 
£50,000,000, and the taxes to £68,000,000. 

Ail of those who favor Mr. George’s system of commu- 
nism-and-water are in the habit of urging that they do not 
intend to confiscate anything which has been produced by 
either labor or capital. Not only is this claim untrue, as 
has just been shown, but it is ridiculously one-sided’ to 
attack land upon such a plea. The community gives value 
to the land, as a matter of course. But in the very same 
way the community gives value to railroads and every other 
form of business enterprise. The lands possessed no value 
until the farmers pressed Westward and tilled them, and 
through their individual labor and public improvements: 
paved the way and paid the way for a denser population 
and a higher civilization. I believe with Mr. Post that the 
nation should do what is right, without regard to the selfish 
interests of a class ; but if there is one class in this country 
which has worked and paid for all that * possesses, that 
class is made up of farmers. 8. 


THE “TRIBUNE” FRESH-AIR FUND. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Sin, —Doubtless many of your readers are somewhat 
familiar with the practical workings of The Tribune Fresh- | 
Air Fund—a fund contributed by a generous public to give 
a fortnight in the country to the poor city children during 
the heat of summer. Will you kindly allow space in your 
journal to bring the matter before your readers, with the 
hope that some energetic person, with sympathy for suffer- 
ing childhood, will be stirred up to co-operate with us in 
finding temporary homes? Money, sufficient for all needs, 
will be contributed freely. Children by the thousand throng 
the tenements of New York, and are already beginning to 
inquire if there will be any chance for them to gain a fort- 
night’s holiday in the country when the fiery heat of summer 
ene life almost an unendurable burden in their wretched 

omes. 

The number of people in the country who entertain the 
children has steadily increased year by year till the work 
has assumed gigantic proportions, and this year we wish 
largely to increase the number of beneficiaries of the fund. 
We have no paid agents or salaried officers to carry on the 
work, but depend entirely on voluntary helpers—people who, 
for the love of humanity and in His name, are willing to 
receive some of the little ones into their homes for a couple 
of weeks in July or August, or canvass their various com- 
munities to find others willing to do the same. What we 
ask now is that local committees be formed in towns within 
a day’s journey from New York, to canvass the community 
to find those willing to give two weeks’ shelter to a suffering 
child, and report the result to the manager of the Fresh- Air 
Fund. Every possible precaution will be taken to send only 
children whose need is unmistakable. - They are selected by 
active Christian workers among the poor, chiefly from Mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, and always from a personal knowledge 
of the needs and condition of the family. It is possible, of 
course, to be deceived, but the precautions taken are such 
that there is little chance for any except the needy. 

At St. Johnsbury, Vt., more children were cared for last 
year than at any other one place, and Mr. Sage, writing 


frem there, says: 


I find we have had more than’four hundred of the children in 
this vicinity, St. Johnsbury township alone caring for two hun 
dred of them. ‘Them airchildren’ come to us with warm, loving 
hearts, but pale, pitiful faces ; they were received into the homes 
of our people, and proved, in many cases, royal blessings; they 
left us with tears in their eyes, bundles in their arms, and many 
‘God bless you’s’ ringing in their ears. We understand now as 
never before those words written centuries ago by the prophet 
‘A little child shall lead them.’ Blessed little ones! No wonder 
the German writer of old said he loved God, flowers, aud little 
children.’ We took the little ones into our hemes for His, their 
own, and others’ sakes. Wiping their eyes has brushed aside the 
selfish sorrow of some hearts, while tears of tender pity have 
melted the bitterness of other frozen hearts. May God bless the 
children as they have blessed us, and let all the people say 
‘Amen!’ In the name of humanity, and in His name who said 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these. . ye did 
it unto me,’ we thank The Tribune’ for this noble work. We 
now see the beginning of the good done; the end is not yet.“ 


They are by no means ideal poor children, with scrupu- 
lously clean and carefully mended garments, who have 


“seen better days,“ models of good behavior, full of grati- 


tude for everything done. But they are real, human chil- 
dren, just like auy others, and just as they were found by 
these constantly going about to rescue the perishing.’’ 
They are carefully chosen—a few among the multitude of 
those most likely to be benefited by a fortnight’s sojourn 
among the green fields as inmates of decent Christian 
homes. 

Believing that it is a genuine missionary work—the Mas- 
ter’s own work—we earnestly ask your aid in saving the 
children. . WILLARD Parsons, Manager, 

Tm Nsw May 28, 1884. 
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UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The course of the markets at tue Stock 
ExcHangewhich 1: last week, after the crisis 


of thé paule had seemed to be 
backward rather an. tor ward has. dur- 
ing this week, made a tangible gain in the 


aduection of higher priceé'for most of the 


« ftocks aud bonds on the list. The move- 
ment, however, has been accompanied by 
_, drawbacks other than those which usually 
follow in the wake of a serious panic, for, 
in addition to the liquidation which is 
still progressing in securities prominently 
held by the crippled banks and firms, 
there have been elements of weakness at 
work of a more discouraging character. 
The coal trade at present is unusually de- 
pressed, which has necessitated a con- 
certed arrangement among the coal com- 
_ panics for a stoppage vf mining for two 
weeks in June, the direct effect of which 


was to break the prices of the coal.shares |’ 


and to unduly weaken all securitics de- 
pendent on the coal-carrying business. 
Then the Eric Railway Company, owing 
to the unexpected losses which it has sus- 
tained in its unfortunate relations with 
~ the firm of Grant & Ward, was forced to 


ſorego ‘the pay ment of the June interest |. 


on its second mortgage bonds, and gave 
public, official notice of its anticipated 
default. Added to these events was the 
appointment of a receivership for the 
- Wabash Railway Company, which, while 
it will result in default of interest 
due June Ist on its junior bonds, will 
probably not interfere with the payment 
‘of interest on the older bonds. Tc these 
depressing occurrences may, lastly. be add- 
ed the general anticipation that the New 
York Central Rallroad Company and the 
Lake Shore Company (which are the 
main trunk lines in the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem), will reduce their payments of divi- 
dends to six per cent. per annum, in place 
of eight per cent., which they each have 
paid for many years. While tis rumored 
change has not been confirmed officially, | : 
it is generally believed that it is inevitable. 
It will be seen by this formidable array 
of adverse events that what upward prog- 
ress las been made in stocks has been in 


the face of disco-iruging circumstances, | 


and but for the fact that prices are very 
low. it could hardly be expected that any 
improvement would be made at once. 
That such a state of things has not been 
able to overcome an upward movement is 


‘significant of greater strength in the situa- 
tion than it has received credit for. In 


spife of the shortage in the bank surplus 
ol last week, money has f uled very easy, 
ranging in rates from one to six per cent., 
but closing at one to two per cent. This 
fact is undoubtedly due to an influx 
of funds from all over the country 
for the purchase of cheap investments, 
“which influx, together with the re- 
duced requirements for money caused 
by the great shrinkage in values, has more 
than counteracted the withdrawal of de 
- posits from the banks during the period 
“of distrust. IIappily, this period has 
passed, and the course of domestic ex- 
change rather tends, again. to this city, 
as it naturally would at this season but 
for the untoward events of the past two 
weeks. 
weaken, and, if it is further pressed, will 
recedo soon to a point where a return 


movement of gold from London might sel | | 


in. This weakness is due toa good de- 
mand for our cheapened stocks and bonds: 
still the movement is only, moderate, for 
the want of confidence is yet a serious 
condition in the situation from a foreign 
as froma domestic point of view. — 
ue prospects for bountiful crops were 
neyer better, than now, at this, period of 
their development, and generaily ‘the earn- 
ings of railways are fully up to a year 
ago; in some instances, sucht as in the 
cases of the Northern Pacific Rail way Co., 
the St. Louis & San Fraucisco Railway 
Co., and the Louisville & Nashville Co., 
are greatly in excess of their correspond. 
ing earnings of 1883. The California 
heat crop. which ia now nearing its ma- 
«= turity,.ds,:beyond question, unprecedent- 


-cific Railways, 
embracing the Atlantic & Pucific, the 


Foreign exchange continues to} 


edly larvae, and vin assure great earnings 
another season for the railway companies 
commanding its carriage, such as the Cen- 
tral, Southern, Nortliern, and Union Pa- 
and their connections, 


Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fé, and the 


St. Louis & San Francisco Railways, and 


others. 
The bank statement to day is as follows: 
Loans, decrease. $3,529,200 
‘Specie, increase... 475.600 
Legal tenders, Increase 2,102,100 
Deposits, decrease 8,214,000 
Reserve, increase 4,631,500 


Leaving the reserve only about 62, 500,000 
below the legal requirement, in place of 
the $7,000,000 of last week. 


LINE SELECTED BY TH: u. 8, GOV"! 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGY 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by wey 
Of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 

and Atchison to 28 

ts at Kansas City, a 
ver with through tralus 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line tc 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South- West. 

TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERE 
—— er the fact ti at — Trip tickets ; 


be Pe ja this Grer 
hrough al aud Plenasu: 


‘he of CULORADU, the ofth 
7osemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICO 
and all points in the Mexican kepublic, 
 HOME-GEEKERS 
ber that this line leads direct fc 


ala also 
he oF (he Governmentand Rallroad Lands 11 
Texas, Colorado aud Washing 


is as the arent TH ROUGH SAR. 
of America, and is uml vers ally admitted to 


Finest in ene World. 


or via Kansas Cit 
necting in Union 
Omaha and Deuv 


Ticke — f sale at all Hale 
c ne | 


d. 


JNO. a. A. BEAN, Gen. astern 
oe ay, New York, and 
St. Boston. 


Land LOans Principal 


(sod. "Guaranty based on ca ital of $75,000. far te 
7. Send Texas 


‘ny commerc 
Loin Agency, Corsicana, Texaa. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER’ 


THE 
STANDARD. 


WRITING- 
MACHINE}: 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


** use every business and 
en— ndiviaua rms, corporations, an 
Departments of — 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
(llustruted pamphlet, with — 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


AN ONLY DAUGHTER CURED OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


When death was hourly expected, all 
dies having failed, and Dr. II. James was ex 
imenting with the many herbs of Calontta, he ho 
accidentally made a preparation which cured his 
inth child of Congumption.. Hischild is now 
— country, und enjoyiog the best of health. 
He has proved to the world that Consump- 
on can be pusitively and permanently cured. 
e Doctor now gives this recipe free, only ask- 
ing two 2-cent Nene: Sw to — expenses. This 
llerb also cures N. ausea at the 
Stomach, and wil 1 on é fresh Cold in 
twenty-four hours. Address Craddock & Co., 
1082 Rave St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. 


~ 


r —— 


Those answering an Advertisement teilt 
wenfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the | 
‘ddvcrtisement in Tie Christian Union. 


DAY COACHES which are the 2 that coy — an 


REAL. BARGAINS. 


season advances, an accumulation of old Gar- 
ments, there lines of sizes have been broken. 
consisting of many of our best styles, which we 
are closing out at greatly REDUCED PRICES. 
We invite attention to one lot of CLOAKS, 
sizes 2 to 1( years, at 61.05 ; former prices, $8.75 


| lot of 
Cloaks, Havelocks, and Newmarkets, 


1577 4 to 10 years, at 84.90: former prices, $7 
to $1 


Two lots of FLANNEL. and WORSTED 
DRESSES, sizes 2 to 10 years, at | 48.50 and 
$4.90; former prices, $5 to 12. 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


KILT rs 21-2 to 6, years; KNER PANT 
SUITS, 4 to 13 years, and LONG PANT SUITS 
for BOYS and YOUTHS to 17 years, at equally 
low prices. 


BEST & CO. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street. 
Y ALL ODDS 
"DEST EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
Let it be forever remembered that the 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


e the best and sho pn 
o and 2 nd, from Ch it le 
preferred y al 14 hat 
ng to or dh 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the beat route and the shortest 
line between. 


Chicago and St. Paul Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Sparta, Madison, For 
lloward (Green Bay); Winona, Owatonna. 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines. 


Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 

U Freeport —— Rockford, Illinois, are 

| amongst its 800 loval stath mn on its lines. 

un few of ths numero 
enjoyed by the patrons of this t 


a ingenulty can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEE ING AES, whi hich are models of comfort 
elegance; its PALACE DRAWING 


| CARS, wake h are u by any; and it 


| widely celebrated 
NORTH- WESTERN. DINING CARS 


the — of which are wee run by any other road 
r wre. In sliart., it is asserted that it IS THE 
EQUIPPED ROAD! IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business vénters, summe 
resorts and note. hunting and fishing rr 
are ble by the various branches of thi> 


road, 
It Owns and con trols over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four var 8 nger conductors 


constantly Caring for its millions of patrons. 
fo tickets * 


AND TAKE NON Ke 
„ All leading ticket 
ints sell them, Zs pe no more to travel on 


tis route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped rounds. 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort papers, or other — not obtaln- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, 11.7. 


this route 


The magnitude of our business causes, asthe} ~ 


Warner Celebrated Coraline 


are tig knowledge siauduard of 


The ‘Flexible Hip (ses cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose Corsets dreh overthe hip. 
The Health, Coraline, and 
Misses“ Corsets, area styles, adapted to 
ladies of different form 

Price, from $1 — Fon PAGE BY LBADING 
MERCUANTS LVERYWHER®. A vod all imuationsa 
Be sure our name ia on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
803 BROADWAY. NEW TORK. 


6 (DRESS REFORM. 


Union Uniergarments. 
Bolan) Vest and Drawers in One, 
For 


vi 


Made in all 


ort 
Corded 


\\ a per laity. 

y — d houlder Hira — 
ulominal Support 

ers, Obstetric houlder Stocking Sup port 
ers, Sanitary N etc. Custom work promptly 
attended to, Neri llustrnted catalogue sent free 


MRS. A. FLETCHER. 
Rast 34th Street, New Vork. 


SENSE 


Corset is the best 
«for Con- 
FORT, WEAR, and 
Fixish, Clasp or 
mal 
ere ma 
Ask 


your 
Ferris’ Patent 
Corded Waists. 


“Baby,” for im 
for children 
for misses. 
= for young 


by leading 
dealers. Send for 
Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 
FERRIS BROS,, Mfrs. 
81 White St., New York. 


THOMSON. LANGDON 80 co. 


SOLE AGENTS. N-Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST. 3 RETAILERS 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS, 
work One for Quilts ane all kinds of 


unce kage ne 40 In postal 
THE BRA ERD & &A 
way, N. T., or 21 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Tresen China and Fine Porcelain at Low 
Pri ces. 


Hw; Ot 
Fine White Porcelal nner nner Sets, 100 — 2 1400 
Decorat’d Parlor Lamps, Brass M’n’td,comple te, 5 WU 


ALSO ALL — — GOODS. 


Illustrated Cata eand Price List mailed free 
on application. Es tes furnished. 


COOPER INSTITETE, NEW. TORE CITY, 
steamer free ot charge. Bent ©. Dor Hones | 


nislopes, 2— 
Press 
lars, et., $8 to of pleasure 
oki, Every 


Print ‘Your Own 


a 
— 


EXPERIENCE | OF OVER 30 


CH AND WELL CONSTRUCTED 
FURNITURE. 

1 STOCK TO SELECT 


making 
{Sing easy; printer tions 


1 
12 


835.48 


— — 


\ 
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THE 
Desk. 


New York, Tuunspar, June 5, 1884. 


FISK AND HATCH RESUME. 


The following circular was issued by 
the firm of Fisk & Hatch last Monday: 


Office of Fix & Haren. 
New, N Nassan Street 
New York, June 2, 1884. 


To our Customers and Correspondents : 
We take very great pleasure in announc- 
ing that we have this day resumed business. 


We are sure that you will all share with us. 


the satisfaction we feel in making this an- 
nouncement. 

We would express to our depositors our 
grateful appreciation of the forbearance 
which they bave shown, and thank them for 
the implicit trust which they have mani- 
fested. 

We cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing our sincere thanks to our 
many friends throughout the country who 
have extended tous the warm hand of friend- 
ship and the expression of their sympathy 
and confidence. 

Out business reopens at our old address 
as above, and we shall be glad to continue 
. @8 heretofore the relations with our custom- 
ers, correspondents, and depositors which 
ba ve proved so satisfactory to us in the past. 


It has been generally known for some 
time that the firm would resume and pay 
dollar for dollar; we take great pleas- 
ure, however, in extending this officiul an- 
noun cement, and in assuring those most 
interested that their confidence in the hon- 
esty and lutegrity of this firm has not been 
misplaced. 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS. 


Commencing May 15th and continuing until 
Oztober Ist, round trip tourist tickets, good 
going fifteen days from date of sale and re- 
turning October 31st, can be purchased at 
very low rates to Denver, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, and other Colorado tourist points, 
via the Burlingtin Route (C., B. & Q. R. R.). 
Thia famous line is the only one extending 
from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis direct to 
Denver, and the only one running through 
trains without change every day in the year 
between Chicago and Denver. In addition 
to above trains which run via Pacific Junc- 
tion, it also runs over its own lines through 
dally trains between Chicago, Peoria, Kansas 
City, and Atchison ; and through daily trains 
between Kunsas City, Atchison, and Denver, 
thereby enabling it to offer the tourist the 
option of purchasing tickets by a greater 
variety of routes than any other line. Re- 
member these facts, aud when ready to start 
call upon any railroad ticket agent in 
the Uuited States or Canada for tickets, 
rates and detailed information, or address 
Perceval Lowell, Genera] Passenger Agent, 


Chicago. 


An alcohol lamp for sale by Lewis & 
Conger, 1,838 and 1,340 Broadway. New York, 
is worthy of special mention. Such a lamp 
is a great convenience in a sick-room, and 
can be made useful in many ways abouta 
house. The one we have in mind is called 
The New”’ Triple Forced flame Lamp, and 
gives a flame of intense heat, sufficient to 
boil a quart of water in five minutes, or, by 
using the regulator, will yield a flame of any 
size, down to the smallest that can be re- 
quired for simply keeping a vessel warm. 
And this with the least possible consumption 
of alcohol. This firm carry a very large as- 
sortment of house-farnishing goods of every 
description, and many specialties, the most 
notable among which is the Eddy refrigera- 
tor, which is made in the best manner and 
gives perfect satisfaction wherever uged. 


A RELIABLE CLOTHING HOUSE. 


We are always giad to speak favorably of 
first-class houses in any line of business, for 
the special information of out-of-town sub- 
cribers. It bas been our experience that a 
good suit of clothes purchased of a reliable 
house, at a goud price, is a better investment 
of the money than a cheaper suit of a leas 
reliable one. Messrs. Devlin & Co., of Broad- | 
way and Warren Street, have been estab- 
lished thirty-nine years, and we know from 
experience that the clothes they make are 
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orst- class in every respect. They will rend 
samples and rules for sei- measurement, etc., 
to any gentleman living outside of New 
York who may write for them. 


In this age of ours, when every faculty is 
taxed to the utmost, we are only too glad to 
recognize and welcome any invention or con 
trivance which renders us better fitted to 
perform our allotted task, particularly when 
an artistic taste is united to it. Such is es- 
pecially the case with Thomson, Langdon 
& Co.’s Patent Glove-Fitting and Crown 
Corsets, the advertisement of which appears 
in another column. Now that the warm 
weather is commencing, the ladies will appre- 
ciate the special feature which makes thir 
corset superior to any other. 


Messrs. James McCreery & Co. are offer- 


ing this week a large and varied assortment! 
of Summer Silks and Foulards at extraordi 
narily low prices, with a view to reducing 
their stock. It will pay contemplating pur- 
chasers to call and make early selections 
Orders by mail receive careful attention, and 
are promptly filled. 


There is no better marking fluid for linen 
than Payson’s Indelible Ink. This artick 
has been on tbe market for a great man) 
years, and is in more genrral use than any 
other preparation for the same purpose. I. 
can be applied with any pen, and will noi 
wash out if properly put on. 


Send for pricelist and circular of the 
Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen, advertised 
in another column. The pen is very satis. 
factory, and worth the money asked for it. 


100 Doses One Dollar“ is true only of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswer- 
able argument as to strength and economy. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 


sciences, but is fully competent to teach most of 


or attendent to an aged or invalid lady, at the 


need an nurve. For 
Uslen. 


and near Great South Bay, a small house contain. 
ing eight rooms. in good conditin.with oneacre 
wf land well stocked with a variety of fruit. | 


Street, Brooklyn, between the hours of nine and 
three o'clock. 


neva, N. V. House new. well and tastefully 
built; beautifally located, facing park. Steam 
heating apparatus and modern improvements. 
Convenient to churches, schools, railroads, and 
post-office, but not exposed to noise or dust. 
Suitable for either summer or permanent resi- 
dence. Large garden. 
Reasons for selling entirely personal. 
or call on C. R. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y. 


wheel chair for outdoor use; must be strong, 
light, and cheap. Address, with terms, M. G 
Selleck, Becket, Mass. 


July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


=XCELSIOR | AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, W. ¥. 


Those ansirering an Advertisement wit 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by staring that they saw the 


Advertisementin The Christian Union. 


world. Fortunes await 
At once address A GC.. A 


“WANTS. 


[Oarce ay nov more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be te.erted in this column for subscribers only, 
for per ine, It bs the intention of the 
Publishers lo publish in this column free ony cu, 
notices wants as will serve subscribers who are 


nol able pay for advertising, or who wish loaid| 


others who nol able.) 


A Woman to take care of young children and 
assixt u delicate mother in housekeeping and 
sewing. Must be strong, neat, quiet. kind to 
chi'dren, willing to help generally and to rolleve 
the mother from care. Address, with references, 
P. O. Box 645, Towanda, Pa. 


A Young Lady Teacher of experience desires a 
position in a schol for next year, in Brooklyn, 
New York, or vicinity. She prefers the natural 


the hizher branches Would also like to m- 
municate with pupils desiring private instruc- 
tion. Address Teacher, 422 Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 
—— 
A Lady. of middle use. « teacher, wishes om - 
ployment during July and August as companion 


-easide, on elt her the New England or New Jer- 
wy ovast. Address E. U. L., office of The Chris- 
tian Union. 


A Lady desires a position during the months of 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 


of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
ge the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS? 


July and August as panion to young girls, 
o an elderly lady, or to an invalid who does not 


For Sale, near the village of Ne 1. 


For particulars apply at School 189, Van Brunt 


— 


A Desirable Place for sale in the village of Ge- 


Wil: bear investigation. 
Address 


Wanted To purchase—a sevond-hand invalid 8 


end for Circular. — — 
GRAVES & SUN, 0 
681 Washington Street, 


af VALID 
— stem has 


axed, 30 

that the digestive 
gans do not proper 

orm thelr 

relieve them of the 


ystrain, and give time 
for recuperation. 


v,\ 


HANS 


Ridge’s Food th 
hegt food for this. It 
AS will give strer th and 


| eas 
“ven the nurse 
ind Ridge’s tood for 

22 t value. 

Ain cans, four sizes 


180 ef 4 
WUULHICH & Cd. — 


APRIL 


receive free, of 


absolutely sur eur: 
Augusta, Dial 


L. E. Waterman, 


Fountain 
Pen 


of 


1 WATERMAN, Manager, 


Waterman’s 
(666 Ideal 55 


and with one filling will write oontinu- 
ously from 10 to 25 hours according to size 


ranted not to get out of order. The universal testimony is 
t ig the best fountain pen T ever used.” Price, with one of 
| the best maker's No. 5 gold pen, $4.00. Your favorite pen can be 
fitted. Send for illustrated circular containing testimonals and price — 


lust. Refer to this paper for merit of pen or our reliability. 


THE IDEAL PEN CO., 


Asa L. Shipman's Sons. 


Is 
warranted 
to become 
your Ideal Nn with- 
in 80 days from date of 
purchase, or the money will be 
refunded. It is clean, always ready, 


it ia simple in constraction, and is war 


Manufacturers an Import ru. 423 


180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
DQUARTERS 


FoR 


The “Standard” wire Nettings 


— Fencing, 
Nastrated Catalogne — Plans of Poultry 


Houses, uud Buna, Pigeon Hvuses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels. Guiden ceats, Dummer Houses, &., togetber 
with valuable information about keep rg Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dugs, and how to make it profitsbie 
seut On receipt uf 10 ots to cover pos age. 


Address B KV ANS 


est St, N. Y. City. 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues of latest improvements 


— Pratt & Co. ie arch St. Ph. 


10 Murray Street. New Vork. 


paw, & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 


R. ton Place, West Zighth 


Church Furniture. F. 8. Banners. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


of per aad Tin for 
« rls, Fire 4 arme, Farms, eto. 
WAKRANTED. Ca‘alogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cie 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactore those celehrated Belle 
ind Chimes for 
(locks, ete.. Prices 
sent reas 
„ MoSnane & Ca., Raltimore, Nd. 


vorably known te the 


Mei. Sly & Co., West Troy N. V. 


‘ICHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tabtes, str 
Send for Hand- Book, tres te 


J. & R. LAMA, 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY : 
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| 
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FAcr AND RUMOR. 


Wedscsday, May 28, was Derby day 
in England, but foreign reports say that 
tho great rate did not excite so much in- 
terest as usual owing to tho fact that many 
of the best horses took no part in the race. 

It will interest American athletes to 

know that the Amcrican lacrosse team now 
playing in England wona match from the 
local team at Nottingham by a score of six 
to nothing. The Americans showed far 
superior skill, and their playing was much 
admired. 
—‘Le Paris,” a French says 
that French artists will revenge the re- 
fusal of the United States’ Congress to 
reduce the duty on works of art. They 
will, the paper says, demand that the 
French Salon exclude the work of Amer- 
ican artists. 

—The cold weather of last week brought 
frost which causcd gencral damage 
throughout the country. In Western New 
York the loss on fruſt and garden stuff is 
estimated at $5,000 in Niagara County 
alone. Wisconsin and Ohio also suffered 
severely from the frost. 

Ane use for steam Is described fon 
Berlin paper of recent date. It is pro 
posed to employ it in extinguishing fires, 
and the method of working will be to have 
automatic stop cocks which will open at a 
given temperature and allow the stcam to 
escape upon the flames. 

—Detroit shows commendable zeal in 
the question of street lighting by appro- 
priating $95,000 for the maintenance fora 
year of seventy-two electric light towers. 
Of these towers six are to be one hundred 
and fifty feet high, and sixty-six one hun- 
dred and four feet high. 

—The very valuable art collection be- 
longing to Mr. George I. Seney, the ex- 
bank president and millionaire of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been turned over by him 
to the Metropolitan National Bank. The 
collection is a very fine one, and comprises 
the most typical works of many of the 
leading men of modern French and Ger- 
man art. 

—The most disastrous fire which the 
city of Worcester, Mass., has known in 
thirty years occurred on the night of 
May 15. The fire was in South Worces- 
ter, and consumed the Papachoag mill, 
which was engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen yarn. The mill was of brick, 
about 270 feet long, and in some portions 
four stories high. Eighteen ot the em- 
ployes, including the superintendent, were 
severely injured by jumping from the 
windows, and several will probably die. 

—The Boston Advertiser“ says that 
cremationists have gained a foothold in 
Venezuela. A recent Government de- 
eree orders the cremation of the corpses of 
yellow fever victims; and the necessary 
apparatus and an operator are to be im- 
ported atonce from Europe. It is not the 
unhealthfulness of burial grounds nor the 
objectionable devices of those who trade 
upon the sensibilities of the bereuved that 
have prompted the President to such a 
step. Cremation is urged simply as a 
protection against the spread of infectious 
disease.” 

 —Visitors to Niagara Falls will be 

pleased to learn that a successor to the 
»Maid of the Mist” will be built this 
summer. The new boat will be built 
on this side of the river, and will Le con- 
sidered an American boat. It will be 65 
feet long, with 16 feet beam, having a 
hurricane deck and cabin, and will be 
able to carry 150 passengers. It will be 
shaped on a propeller model, with a stern 
wheel driven by an engine of forty horse- 
power. The contract forthe building of 
the boat has been let to George Noiter, of 
Buffalo, to be completed and make its 
first trip on May 24, 1885. A dock is to 
be built at the foot of the inclined railroad 
in Prospect Park, and also directly oppo- 
site on the Canadian side, at a point 
where the Maid of the Mist” used to 
land. The smull boats now in u:e will Le 
retained aud used for the accommodation 
of those who prefer them.—[New York 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 
HE National Baptist anniversaries be- 
gan in the Cuss Avenue Baptist 
Church, Detroit, May 21. The evening 
meetings were held in the Detroit Opera- 
House. It is estimated that one thousand 
strangers were present in the city and in 
attendance upon the Convention, The pro 
ceedings were intensely interesting, and the 
addresses were listened to with attention. 
Dr. Stifler, of the Crozier Theological 
Seminary, preached on Wednesday even 
ing a sermon in which he urged a closer 
intercourse with Christ as true living. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia on behalf 
of the special committee appointed to re- 
port the Society’s Bible work, moved the 
following resolutions : 

That since now all the differences among 
us as to Bible work have been so happily har- 
montized, and since the line of our Bible policy 
has been so admirably and distinctly drawn 
for us, it is the special duty of the Baptists 
whose foundation is the Bible to rally to the 
work of spreading it throughout our land witb 
the utmost enthusiasm and with lavish con- 
tribution. 

That considering the fact that so large a 
portion of the past year was consumed in 
getting under way, in the choice of a Bible 
Secretary and in the necessary organizing for 
this great duty, we are most proud and thank- 
ful for what has been accomplished. We re- 
joice both in the amount of money raised and 
in the singular width of the distribution of 
the Word of God. 

„That because of our liberty of versions— 
a privilege which the organic law of no other 
Bible society presents—w should greatly re- 
joice in our opportunity of giving the Word of 
God in the closest meanings of the inspired 
original, and that for this reason, and also 
because of the peculiar facilities for the dis- 
tribution of the Bible which the American 
Baptist Publishing Society enjoys through its 
missionarles, colporteurs, and through the 
missionaries of the general societies as well as 
the State and district associations, we affirm 
it to be the duty of the Bible-loving Baptists 
of America tu put the funds they may dedi- 
cate for Bible distribution into the hands of 
our own thoroughly organized and most effi 
cient agency for Bible distribution. 

hat for the year to come, now that every- 
thing has got into smooth working order, i' 
should be the purpose of the Society to seek 
to raise for the distribution of the Bible not 
less than 650, 000.“ 

Dr. Evarts, of Jersey City; advocated in 
creasing the amount to $100,000. The 
Rev. Mr. J. J. Burnhan (colored), the 
Baptist Sunday-school missionary in the 
State of South Carolina, made an address 
in which he contrasted the past and pres- 


| ent condition of his race in South Carolina ; 


he stated that the colored people own in 
church property alone in that State 
$200,000, and support an efficient ministry. 
The Rev. Mr. Montgomery (colored) of 
North Carolina, reported the condition of 
the colored people in Western North Caro- 
lina, who, though not 80 efficiently 
equipped as their brethren in South Caro- 
lina, showed a marked progress during the 
past year. The Rev. Dr. Henson, of 
Chicago, delivered in the evening an ad- 
dress on the Ultimate Aim and Destiny | 
of the Colored Race in the United States.” 

The Baptist Missionary Union mct on 
Friday, when Dr. Murdock submitted an 
abstract of the annual report. Ile claims 
that the work in Southwestern China has 
opened up to Baptist influence as never 
before. The report from every foreign 
field closes with the statement of the 
urgent needs of native preachers and 
teachers. In Africa the work has been], 
prosecuted more with a view to investi- 
gate where funds could be best expended 
and where the greatest opening is for 
Christian influence; so many considera- 
tions enter into any decision that can be 
reached, as how work can be prosecuted 
in this field, 
have been reached. In the report from 
European missions the Secretary thinks 
that the Romanists have gained ground in 


‘France during the year 1883; he does not 


think the result of the McAll and other | 4 
missions, though they are so well attend 
ed, have yet produced the results hoped 
for. Mr. J. Warren Merrill, of Ma+sa- 


that no definite results 1 


sionary Union for the ensuing year, 
almost unanimously, receiving 212 bal- 
lots out of 214. Charles L. Colby,. of 
Wisconsin, and Edward Judson, D.D., of | 
New York, were elected Vice-Presidents 
un the same Lallot. It was decided to in- 
crease the number of missionaries in 
China, Japan, Burmah, and Assam, and 
an earnest appeal was made for female 
missionaries. The annual meeting of the 
American Bartist Home Missiunary So- 
ciety was well attended; the Committee's 
report showed an increase of contributions 
both from societies and individuals. This 
Society began its year's work witn a debt 
of $50.000, and, while they have enlarged 
their field of work fn nearly every direc- 
tion, the debt is but slightly increased, 
and the officers feel that there is no ground 
for discouragement. Had the increase in 
the year’s receipts been applied to current 
expenses, no debt would have remained. 
Special attention was called to the work 
in the New Northwest. In Michigan, in 


spite of many Obstacles, there has been | 


an immense growth denominationally : 

churches have been built in various parte 
of the State, and the membership of the 
denomination in that State alone is 27,452. 
In 1882 the Baptists of Michigan donated 
for benevolent purposes $200; during the 


past year, $20,000. The Commiitee on 
Indian Missions called for increased funds |. 


in order to prosecute the work of the 
Society. A petition was presented from 
the Society to the United States Govern- 
ment, asking for increased appropriations 
to be devoted by the Senute in behalf of 
the Indians; the petition was ordered 
printed and forwarded to the President. 
The Woman's Home Missionary Soelety is 
in a prosperous condition ; there is a pros- 
pect of one hundred women being sent 
out by this Society to work in Utah. 
When the meetings closed, those who at- 
tended felt that much good had been ac- 
complished ; those who were interested in 


the —— work of the denomination 
hefore attending the mectings felt that 
interest increased, and that all the socie- 
ties were working earnestly and harmo- 
niously, and on the most economical 
ground, producing satisfactory results: 
those who attended whose interests were 
but lukewarm, and whose presence was 
due toa sense of duty, left feeling fired 
and invigorated by the results reported. 


“ NOTHING WRONG WITH my LUNGS 
| NOW.” 


A patient writes nearly a year after using Com- 
pound Oxygen 
** There ts . wrong with lungs now, 
and for that I have to tha nk you — than an 
thing else. it is true, there are davs when I 
bright as I could wish, but 42 L had 
not been for the Oxygen I doubt if I would be here 
lo feelatal” 
Our “ Treatize on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a hist. ry of the disc. very and mode of aui lun 
of this remarkable — ugent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumpt lon, 
(atarrh, Nowraigia.. Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
— 1 wide, s of chronic d a, will be 
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Otten the spring months, Swell- 
ings, enlarged joints, pustular eruptions, a 

runuing sores, sore eyes, etc., are some of the forms 
of this disease. It is often her-ditary, but may 
aquired by want of pure air, by improper fooi, 
other causes which weaken th body and pollute 


great remedy for scrofula. It expelsevery impurity 
from the blood. 


had scrofulous sores that ran all the time. I took 


aix bottles of Hoon Sarsaparilla, and they are gons. 
Mrs. Louisa Conso (aged 76), Bridgeton, Me. 


Purify your Blood 


“TI have been troubled with varicose veing and a 
scrofulous humor for a dozen years. Since I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla my leg has aay 
bealed.” C. M. Frexcu, Franklin, N. H. 

“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and for 
over a year had two running soreson my neck, Took 
five bottles of Hood's Sar-apariila, and consider my* 
self cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass, 


I suffered three years with blood polsch 1 toon 
Hood’s Sursaparilla, and think I am cured.” Mrs, M. 
J. Davis, Brockport, N. . 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOO & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


What a miner would very properly term 
of * bencat h, 

e the Pimples, re 
Bolls, and Cutaneous Eruptions 
which people are annoyed in spring aud 
carly summer. The effete mutter accumu- 
Jated during the winter months, now 
mukes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it from the system. 
While it remains. it is a poixon that festers 
in the blood and may develop into Scrof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs 
— a fee —— enervation, lunguor, a 
wearinesxs—often lightly spoken of as “only 
spring fever.“ These are evidences that 

uture is not able, unaided, to throw of 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces. To reguin health, Nature must be 
aided by thorough blood-purifvine med · 
icine; and acm else is so effective as 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


which is sufficiently to expel 
from the rystem even taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The medical profession indorse AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and muny attestations of 
the cures effected by itcome from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the kinguage of 
the IIon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Ben- 

well, “the only pre u 
reul, lasting good. 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 


Sold by all druggist«: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 


Dns. Stanker & Pa.en, 1100 
1111 of St., Phila. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


CATARRH: 


WEAD, THROAT 19852 


CINE, ETO. 


RABE MARK 
ng the Appt: 

— 

very 


Da. HALSTEAD BOYLA » PROFESSOR 


where Actd 

has never failed me 

must “contalu — 
erative ’ 

Dr, Lavin G. Surrn, OAKLEY, VA. 


to a diet of fra and crackers 
„In ays after commenein 
arseat artic eles of diet, including rich desserts. 


chusctis, was elected President of the Mis-! 


what is ts cothnonily Dyspeys 


very adaptation 
known as Aervous Dyspepet. caused & 


process 
Nervous Tonic when re 
ites of Lime and Soda. i acts 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


THE STOMACH WATER OF THE AMERIDAN co. 


TINENT. 


its Power as a Nervous Tonic and Exhilarant. 
Dr. Harvey L. Brrp, or Battimorne, PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF 
OBSTETRICS AND Diseases oF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, THE 
MORE MEpicaL COLLEGE, FORMERLY Proressorn oF Practica 


Lithia Water ble 
, and In M 


the Ge: eral al Health. It is 
ta. It 16 strongly commended to 
ke ‘ond Ecxhila: ant, which mak sit 


erers by a Nervous Ton 
ceedii ‘tinesie where re there is Boching outradict its use, in all cases where Nervous Depression isa 
OF SURGERY, BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE; * 


Diseases of the Digestive | In 
over mental labor, and 
ss of [oe it will be found highly 
ve prescribed it as such. I Knete 
compound duce—us a ionic 


with bread and m 


— cat potest punta rhe 


SPRINGS NOW OPEN POR GUESTS. 


AS F. GOODE, Propr 


— 


Scrofula Symptoms 


the blood, Hood's Sarsaparilia has proved itself the 


Surface Indications | 
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und Buffalo Lithia “ ater remedy of greut efficiency in Acid Dyspepsia. its Nerve Ton | 
» very led. indicating ita vu lue ir 
McG RICHMOXD., VIRGINIA, LATE 
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